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AT LAST! 
Back to the First Principle. 
The greatest amount of Protection for the least amount of Premium 


The 


Uasbington Dite surance 
Company 
Zobn Tatlock, President 


OFFERS 


A New Policy on all Life and Endowment forms Simple Terms and Few Conditions All Costly Priv- 
ileges eliminated Non-Forfeiture Provisions liberal Maximum Protection Minimum Rate. 

















The Rates of Premium, both Participating and Non-Participating, are lower than 
those in use by any other Company. 


For particulars apply directly to the Head Offices of the Company at 141 Broadway, New York. 








The operations of the Washington Life Insurance Company The net earnings forthe six months amount to $75,595.68, 
for the first six months of 1905 show the following results as apportioned as follows: 
compared with the corresponding period of 1904. 


EOC TA OPO ETE RT CCTM EMTS $90,655 66 Dividends to Policy-Holders $49,273 
Decrease in Death Claims. .......ccccccccccccccccccccece 30,676 96 Increase in A uraeanncne tee RARER, 
Decrease in Office Expenses..............ccccecceeeceees 15,911 99 
Decrease in Agency Expenses 60,894 52 
Net Decrease in all Expenditures 213,858 87 $75,595.68 
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Established 1860 BLICK eat 


Typewriters} 
Unite the Good Points of: 


other makes at less than 
4 the usual prices. 
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MODEL 


eR Oe, VISIBLE % 

tee ens 7 saudfgal lose bahar WRITING % 

Ce ee 100,000 , 
in use 


Send for A 
Catalogue D ¥ 


Blickensderfer Typewriter} j 


Sold Everywhere Stamford, Conn. 

Also: Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Washington, Pitts % 

The Best Pens Made burg, Rochester, Cleveland, Detroit, Cincinnati, Louis-# 
7 ville, Indianapolis, St. Louis, Atlanta, Minneapolis, Mil- 

waukee, San Francisco, and Chicago, 
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New Macmillan Publications 








NOW READY 
A History of Political Theories from Luther to Montesquieu 


By WILLIAM ARCHIBALD DUNNING, Ph.D., Lieber Professor of ee * ws - Political Philosophy in 


Columbia University. Cc 
Professor Dunning continues into the 18th ee 
e 


Ancient and Medisval,”’. which is an indispensa 
of the subject of modern politics. 


Mr. Edwyn Sandys's 
Sporting SKetches 


Describes red letter days afield by one who has en- 
ore the cream of American sport wherever it may 
found. Cloth. Illustrated. $1.75 net (postage 9c.) 


Dr. Austin Flint’s 


the review begun in his ‘‘ Histo: 
part of the preparation essential 


h, 8v0, $2.50 net (postage 17c.) 
of Political Theories» 
any thorough study 


Mr. Phillpotts’s xew novel 


Knock at a Venture 


Deals with such natives of Dartmoor as have figured 
in the racy, quaintly humorous rustic episodes of his 
“The Secret Woman” and other novels. 

Cloth, $1.50 


Handbook of Physiology 


By AUSTIN FLINT, M.D., LL.D., Professor of Ph wology, in the Cornell University Medical College. 


Richly 


ustrated. 


The accompanying Atlas of forty-eight reproductions of histological specimens, in the colors actually seen 
under the microscope, is an achievement never before possible in a text-book of moderate price. 


Prof. Paul S. Reinsch’s 
Colonial Administration 


is the third of the series, including ‘‘World Politics,” 

and “Colonial Government,” by Prof. Reinsch of 

the University of Wisconsin. Citizen’s Library. 
Half leather, $1.25 net (postage 11c.) 


Cloth, 8vo, $5.00 net (carriage by mail, 35c.) 


Mr. William E. Smythe’s 


Constructive Democracy 


is not a catalogue of evils, but a bold pro; 
constructive progress. 


am for 
It is full of sane optimism. 


Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 net 


TO FOLLOW VERY SHORTLY 


Mr. Henry S. Haines’s 
Restrictive Railway Legislation 


follows the full growth of railway legislation cor- 
responding to the development of the existing sys- 
tem in its incorporation, finance, construction, op- 
eration and t c. Cloth, $1.25 net 


President Henry C. King’s 
Rational Living 


presents in a most valuable and direct way some 
practical inferences from modern psychology. 
Cloth, $1.50 net 


Professor Frank W. BlacKmar’s 
The Elements of Sociology 


is intended to furnish the reader, for whom such 

topics are in the air, with a brief outline founded on 

the re established by standard authorities. 
Citizen’s Library, half leather, $1.25 net (postage 11c.) 


A LIMITED LIBRARY EDITION 





Miss Beulah M. Dix’s xew novel 
The Fair Maid of Graystones 


is an interesting story from the period Miss Di 

made peculiarly her own, in “ The Making of Chris. 

topher Ferringham,” “‘ Blount of Breckenhow,” etc. 
Cloth, $1.50 


Mr. John Luther Long’s 
Heimweh azd other stortes 


are full of the same exquisite indescribable thrill 


that underlies the beauty of his ‘‘Madame Butter- 
fly,” etc. Cloth, $1.50 


Mrs. Roger A. Pryor’s 


Reminiscences of Peace and War 


New Edition. 


Contains additional chapters and added illustrations. 
Cloth, Cr. 8vo, $2.00 net (postage 21c.) 


OF 


The Works of Maurice Hewlett 


Uniform with the works of Walter Pater and of Matthew Arnold. Limited to 500 numbered sets on large 
aper. Eleven volumes, to be issued ~ay f beginning with *‘ The Forest Lovers” in September, ** Richard 
Fen-and-Nay * in October, “‘ Little Novels of Italy’ in December, etc. Each $3.00 net 
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The Macmillan Company, Pobiisters, 64-66 Fifth Ave., N_Y. 
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If You Want a Weekly Visitor 











Who is worthy and well qualified and will The Chris tian 
prove to be a bright, entertaining, and 


welcome guest in your home, invite the Advocate. 


queen of Christian family newspapers. sits aa rg — 











It is beyond question the cheapest of all weekly religious newspapers. It not only contains 
alarger amount of matter, adapted to all classes of readers, but the quality of its matter is unsur- 
assed. Its various departments—Literary, Legal, Art and Science, Health and Disease, Re- 
igious Life, Children and Youth, etc.—are in charge of specialists well versed in all that pertains 
to their several eee. It keeps its readers informed of the movements of the Church at 
large and it is highly commended for its summaries of the general news. Its Editorials, upon 
important living questions and current events, are frequently quoted, and are greatly admired for 
their strength and vigor and clearness and penetration. 


Forty pages each issue ; equal to a 16mo book of 160 pages every week. 
Free to the close of 1905 to new subscribers for 1906. 
Subscription price, postage included, $2.50. 





SPECIMEN COPY FREE ON REQUEST. 


EATON & MAIN Ss, 150 FIFTH AVENUE, st’ NEW YORK. 








The Leading 
Business Man’s Paper 


Of the United States 


IT LEADS in fullness and accuracy of reports on 
all markets and business news. 


IT LEADS: in circulation and advertising patronage. 
It is the only established paper of its kind and enjoys the 
thorough confidence of the business world. 


Terms: $6.50 Six Months; $12.00 per Year 
SAMPLES SENT ON APPLICATION 


The Journal of Commerce & Commercial Bulletin 


17 & 19 Beaver Street, New York 
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From 1611 to 1901 


For nearly 300 years the Bible was not re- 
translated. The language of the 1611 or ‘‘ King 
James ”’ edition had all these years remained 
unchanged, while the English language itself 
changed so much that at least twenty-five dif- 


READING NOTICES 
MODERN STEAM AND HOT-WATER HEATING. 


Steam and Hot-water are unquestionably the two best 
methods of artificial heating known to-day. Comgenray 
few people, however, are aware of the many great ad- 
vantages and the comfort enjoyed by use of these modern 

Briefly, these advantages are as follows: 
First. The heat derived from a Steam or Hot-Water 





ferent dictionaries were necessary. orrea up ——_ Fn i ay Sd - 


For these reasons becoming a mixture of coal gas, dust and smoke, as is the 
The American Standard — a Parnace is seed 
0 


.. It is possible to more thoroughly distribute the 
heat than by any other method—thus g an evenness 
REVISED =m en: 


of heat and u ty of temperature to be 
is welcomed by all English- 


throughout the building. 
Tarep. An efficient and perly installed Steam or Hot- 
speaking people. It gives the 
Scriptures in plain modern 


re) 
water apparatus requires iittie care and attention—is saf: 
English, easily understood by 


durable, simple in o 
every reader. Bible Scholars 


servant girl can same, 
worked 29 years to produce it. 


Frvatty. Great economy of fuel is obtained by use of 
these s ms, the saving in fuel often av from 25 
This 
All booksellers have in stock, or can » qickty get from 
us, any style of the American Stand Revised Bible 





to a fact, alone, should appeal strongly to the 

udent and thinking house-owner, as it will be apparent 
hat the first cost of the system will be entirely saved in a 
few years’ time. 

In last week’s INDEPENDENT appears a cut of the Furman 
New Sectional Boiler, for Steam and Hot-water, manu- 
ae The Herendeen Manufacturing Company, 

Vi oie 


a, 
This boiler represents eh es and most efficient 
of Boiler construction for b urposes, and we suggest 
an investigation of its merits b who are interested in 
t question of healthful and economical 


ou order, Prices, 35c, to $18.00, according to size and this most umportan 


inding. We sell direct where booksellers will not heating 


supply. THE TYPEWRITER AT TSE PEAGE GON- 
Free—‘ The Story of the Revised Bible ” FERENCE, 


our 4o page _book, which tells why the Bible was re- The typewriter played a conspicuous part in the peace 
vised, how it was aceomplished, and shows sample conference at Portsmouth. Six Remington typewriters 
pages, bindings, etc., of the many styles issued, Your with R French and English keyboards were in con- 


name on 2 postal card, with the name of your book- stant use by the Russian and Japanese plenipoten 
seller, will get you this booklet, and the draft of the treat; Soren ng was 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, °° Syec"ypSireet, || oP Mises betwoes Spain and the United States and between 
the British and the rs were also written on the Remington. 
80,000 COPIES ALREADY SOLD! 
The choice of all the remarkable photographs taken during the war for Collier’s Weekly 


is here gathered into one splendid volume of permanent value 


COLLIER’S PHOTOGRAPHIC RECORD 
OF THE RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR 


Now ready in one large quarto volume (11 x 15% inches), 
256 pages, 570 photographs, carefully printed on special paper. 





























“The manner in which the Russo-Japanese war has been handled 
by Collier’s is without equal in the history of journalism.” 


“These photographs were made by men who took their lives in 
their hands to get them. Never before has a war been so realized 
in pictures.”’ 


This record presents in consecutive form and comprehensively 
the story of the greatest military duel of modern times. The 
pictures and text tell the story from the time that preparations 
were made in Russia and Japan down to and including the great 
naval battle between Togo and Rojestvensky. 


This history is not only the best of its kind, it is the only one of its kind. To turn 
its pages is to bring the whole campaign before one with startling vividness. 


No publication in the world has such resources for gathering material for such_a record as had 
Collier’s. Its correspondents and photographers included Richard Harding Davis, Frederick 
Palmer, J. H. Hare, J. F. J. Archibald, R. L. Dunn, Victor K. Bulla, H. J. Whigham, Horace 
Ashton, and four others. 


e 


Captain Mahan, the world’s greatest authority on naval war- 
fare, writes on the naval battles between Japan and Russia. 


Can be had of local book-seller or sent by express, prepaid, on receipt of $4, in stamps, draft, money order, 
or registered letter. An interesting prospectus will be sent upon request. 


P, F. COLLIER & SON, 522 West Thirteenth Street, New York 
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EDUCATION 
Ghe FOSTER SCHOOL £7,"¢ nited to fy ‘aunlet- 


ics. 100 miles from N.Y. City. Spenthen ord fabing. Rev. ALLYN K. 
FosTer, M.A. (Yale), Head Master, Cornwall, Litchfield Co., Conn. 


FAIR HOLME, Aitcuch: expert prep: 


Thorough, expert pi 
aration for college. Entrance On tr trolley to senith 


guaranteed. 
and Mt. Holyoke. 50 ac beautiful Suita! bill top. Go 
per year. . _ MRS. C. W. NICHOLS. 


bbot Academy “ii vias, 


EMILY A. MEANS, Principal. 76 uate 
elective and college prep at re courses. b Year. & b- ~ to 
Smith, Vassar, Wellesley, elven. rise rome. modern 
buildings. Gymnasium. A basket bal I golt, Address 

bot Academy. 


LASELL SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN, Aubarndale, Mass. 


Educates women for the home, practical life and self- 
support, while providing all the literary accomplish- 
ments of cultivated life. Location within ten miles of 
Boston—beautiful and unusually healthful. 

All modern departments, fully equipped. 

For catalogue, address 

Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principal, Auburndale, Mass. 


S iotered, civert of $100.00 in a first-class girls’ school ($600.00 
is offered. Give full par yond of if your advancement and wha' 
you wish to d Box DDD, INDEPENDENT. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 


Rev. SamusZL V. — A.M., D.D., President. 
he, 1905. ‘Endowed college- 























highschool gradi: 
u- 
ers. Native 
German. New brick gymnasium, with dent in- 
ctor ; tennis, baaket-ball, field-hockey, golf. re and elec- 
iiety. 4 Hearthtul location, within 30 miles ef Boston. For 

talo, dress 
_ on WHEATON SEMINARY, Norton, Mass. 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


Complete High School and College Preparatory Courses. Students 
may register at any time and may take pp complete courses or pur- 
sue special branches. Students under the direct personal oaree of 
professors in Harvard, Yale, Cornell and other leading American 
colleges and universities. 

Also complete Normal, Commercial, Agricultural and Common 
School departments. Tultion as low a8 consistent with first-class 
instruction, Do not take up any course of vnekey by correspondence 
until after you have seen a copy of our free eighty page catalogue. 

Address THE HOME me + CE SCHOOL, 
Dept. 67.  Sprionnoa Mass. 


Bordentown Military Institute 


Bordentown, N. J. 


An excellent record in the pw “ boys—noted for giving 
them that mental, moral — hysic omy me nt —— x ~—- 
them for the work of the world, Gelentit c, Classical Academi 
Courses. Military training to teach Self-Control. Soscennn 
on tobacco, liquor orhazing. Outdoorsports. Send forcai 


REV. T. H. LANDON, A. M., Principal, 
MAJOR T. D. LANDON, Gommandant. 


Morristown 1s famo' i 
Morristown School for Boys heaithtuiness and peantifal 
surroundin ngs. Morristown School—a bearding schoo! for boys— 
has a record for thoroughness in its preparatory work, whether for 
scientific school, or good citizenship. Sports for health 
easure under een weed conditions. Trustees: Charles 
‘Tes Vepterpeets Jo 

illiam B. Bo’ 3 

es P. Butler; and 

















oe sae Opens Sept. 28, 
\e y sessions 
330 to 6 P.M Rvening 
Classes, 8 to 10 P.M. Degrees 


New York 
University 
LL.B., LL.M, and J. D. 


Law School Tuftion, $100. 
Address L. J. TOMPKINS, Secretary, Washington Square, N. Y. 


NEW YORK Day Schoo 85 Nassa 
AW SCHOOL. Evening School ~NEW Youk CITY. 
“Dwight Method” of instru LL.B. in two years. 

LL.M. in three years. Hien Standards. Send for catalogue, 

GE CHASE, Dean. 








WE MAKE > 
ical train 


aX. a Le gn 
azines and ne cate n Short Story Writing; 
Journslism, -~ Re, fins 

enclose stamp for catalogue and trial lesso: 


=e lon course 
NEW YORK SCHOOL OF pa ae 
237 Grand Avenue (near DeKalb), New York City. 





New York, Scarsdale. 
St. David’s Hall. 
School for limited number of boys. Mag FRY 
sort certain. Strongly endorsed. New bi 


r business, 
Ideal at 
Wal buss M. 


LEARN TELEGRAPHY 
and R. R. ACCOUNTING. 


$50 to $100 per month astery assured our 
You don’t ~ df 
graph schoo: oF = 





uates under bond. 
‘ou have a postition. memet tele- 
End 
les 


est 
orsed by all railway 0: ey 
als admitted. 1W Write for 


MORSE SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, 
Cincinnati, O., Buffalo, N.Y., Atlanta, Ga., La Crosse, Wis., 
‘Texarkana, Tex., ‘Ban Francisco, Cal. 


logue, 





PENNSYLVANIA, Chambersb 


Wilson qian Te for Women. ia ime quer: 
an: alle urses | 0 an us. Bb, 
Classics, , Art. A most texedllent facut : a 


Moderate ong Catalogu 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES 


Chicago Theological Seminary. 


gational Sem: of America. Thorough train- 
pet ‘or for college eb. Admits -— he of all denominations. Affil- 
schools for Scandinavians and lay workers. 


Address, Prof. H. M. SCOTT, 81 Ashland Boul., Chicago. 


UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


The next term reel ns September bea 9A, $-%. © tor the reception 
of new Mn eed e = tion of r James Everett 
nD Rae, of of Biblical Theclosy, 

Poth at 30 e M. Inaugural address: 
“The Seminary offers a 7 theological study, cal- 
students for ail 1 —— of religious activity. It 
ith Columbia and New York Universities, Whose 
ae oe open, ‘ charge to students recom- 
e Seminary. information and catalogue, address 
* President, Reverend ON ARLES CUTHBERT ALL. D.D., 

L.D. 700 Park Avenue, New York City. 


The Extension of Biblical Study 


The Institute of FIFTY COURSES 
S { Li terature popular and professional) for peteieene 


( 
Sunday-school teachers, parents a 
who are interested in the improvement 
(Continuing 
American Institute 
of Sacred — 














and extension of biblical study in the 

home, the church, or the community, 

Private study, class work or lectures. 
Send for Announcements. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 





See ek ote 


} IN Engraving Company ( (i 


EPHONE 
erz<e13-002- Gramercy N . w WORK. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


“ ae STREET, NEW YORK. 





CLAREN Publisher. 
A Weekly M RR > Matered at the ae eal York Post-Office 
as Second-Class Mail Ma 


Terms of es ay in advance, one year 
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> pore peares ate os! 


A PERF ECTLY COOKED RICE MALTED 
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LOTT ae 
“Other ‘ : 

books 

have told 
other things, 
but you have 
compassed the 
whole subject.” 


joung M HORSFORD’S 
What 2 Young Husband ACID PHOSPHATE 


Ought to Know. 
barnes i , 4 Teachers, Students, Clergymen, Accountants and 
4 BOOKS “Fo we WOMEN. persons of intense mental concentration, can 
strengthen their whole system and increase their 
capacity for mental and re labor by the 
use of Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
It rests and strengthens the tired 
1s nervous headache and induces sesttal 


sleep and a good appetite. 
your druggis supply will send small bottle, 
ee on rele cous, RUMPORD Cummicas, 
Providence, R. I, 








“The Best Girls Are Never Imitation Boys” 


ASELL believes that education must include social culture as aK as Pape meg A Leng = 
| influences placed about young ple are as essential to right growth i oe 

austerities of severe study m never wipe off the bloom of woman! pate mee | and grace. = 
walls are covered with fine pictures; its athletics are for grace as much as for muscular strength. Lasell 
believes that the roommate matters more than the room; that high ideals of eaeet ere mew tee Ee 
marks in recitation; that ‘‘a woman’s special and inestimable value in the world lies just in the es 
which make her womanhood”; that “she can never do anything that will be worth half as much as w she 
can be”; tbat ‘woman's sphere is an atmosphere *’ (the quotations are from He’ Van Dyke, in Harper's 
Bazar for July) ; that *‘ the strenuous life for girls is like martial music for violins. en Phey can play it, but it 
does not sound well.” Such is the intent and attempt at Lasell. 


“In your walking aad sitting so much more erect ; in your general health; in your conversation; in your way of mee Ayr d 
people; and in innumerable ways I could see the benefit you ae receiving from your training and associations 
All this you must know is very gratifying to me.”—A FaTHE 


FROM A LASELL GIRL’S LETTER. 
that 3 have net hed simate visit 








retarded by the 


The average graduate from mo aoe e high school is ready to enter our Sophomore class, and from 
the strongest course of the best hi h schools some are able to enter our Junior year. French and 

are by native teachers ep my oP te is an unusual opportunity in Domestic Science, not only for our 
own, but for the graduates of other schools. In many ways il is unique, 


Cc. C. BRAGDON, Priorat. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


LASELL SEMINARY FOR YOUNG WOMEN, Auburndale, Mass. 
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Survey of 


There is a general 
expectation that 
the long division 
in the Republican Party in Delaware, 
which has prevented the full represen- 
tation of that State in the United 
States Senate for years, will come to 
an end soon in the withdrawal, or re- 
moval, of Addicks from the field. 
There are two State organizations, one 
for and the other against Addicks. At 
last his friends seem to be convinced 
that their hope of electing him is vain. 
The chairman of the Union (Addicks) 
caucus seeks to secure a combination 
of the two wings, and one of the strong- 
est Addicks stalwarts says that he be- 
lieves that within thirty days there will 
be but a single Republican organiza- 
tion in the State. A real wave of har- 
mony seems to have come over the 
State. There has been talk of calling 
an extra session to elect a Senator, but 
that is not likely, as it is feared that in 
such a case the wave of harmony will 
recede before reaching its flood—The 
Maryland Republicans held their State 
Convention last week. Secretary Bon- 
aparte, who has been at times thought 
a good deal of a mugwump, made the 
principal address, and his praise of 
President Roosevelt was loudly ap- 
plauded. He said: 


“Last autumn a noted Democratic lawyer 
criticised Mr. Roosevelt because he ‘did 
things.’ I said then that the American peo- 
ple wanted a President who did things, and 
I believe that every American feels glad this 
morning that he voted for Theodore Roosevelt 
if he did or feels sorry that he did not vote for 
him if he did not.” 


The important thing done was the 


Republicans in Dela- 
ware and Maryland 


the World 


adoption of a platform attacking the 
Democrats and Senator Gorman for at- 
tempting to reduce the suffrage in the 
State, but at the same time decrying 
negro domination and social equality 
as no part of their belief. This was in 
reply to the Democratic charges that 
the white Republicans and negroes are 
inseparable, and that Maryland would 
be liable to negro rule unless the vot- 
ing power of the blacks were curtailed. 
The platform says: 

“The Republican party of the State of Mary- 
land favors no social equality among the races, 
favors no negro domination over the white 
people here or elsewhere, and can be depended 
upon to guard against the establishment of 
either of these conditions here in Maryland.” 
& 

The fusion forces, 
consisting of the 
Republican Party, 
the Citizens’ Union, the Municipal 
Ownership League and a few minor 
organizations, adjourned their last 
Thursday’s meeting after appointing a 
subcommittee who are expected to se- 
lect a ticket to oppose Mayor McClel- 
lan by this week Thursday. Of the 
various candidates mentioned so far 
Recorder Goff seems to be the Repub- 
licans’ first choice, while John Ford, 
Judge Seabury and Judge Gaynor 
would all be acceptable to the Munic- 
ipal Ownership League. The Citizens’ 
Union, having proposed Mr. Jerome, 
who subsequently refused to allow his 
name to be used, have now no candi- 
date, as they feel that the responsibil- 
ity of naming the Fusion candidate for 
Mayor should not be on their shoul- 
ders. The question of the municipal 


The Anti-Tammany 
Situation 








598 


ownership of the expiring gas fran- 
chises and the future subways will un- 
doubtedly be the issue of the campaign, 
but the question of the operation of 
franchises will probably not be made 
as prominent as it was in the recent 
Chicago election. Candidates for the 
position of Comptroller and President 
of the Board of Aldermen have not 
even been considered as yet. 


s 


Last week we simply re- 
ported the signing of the 
Treaty of Portsmouth. 
This was done at 3.47 p.m. on Tuesday. 
It was a most quiet, unostentatious af- 
fair. The four envoys each signed four 
copies of the treaty, two in English and 
two in French. They then drank cham- 
pagne and toasted each other. A clerk 
rushed out and gave the word and the 
guns were fired, the bells rang and the 
correspondents hastened to send the news 
to all the world. Only a dozen or two 
officials and attendants stood around the 
tables where the envoys sat. Each envoy 
provided his own pen, and Mr. Witte 
gave his to Dr. E. J. Dillon, St. Peters- 
burg correspondent of the London 
Times. Baron Rosen rose and grasped 
Mr. Takahira’s hand with “an old 
friend, and now a new one,” and read a 
very pretty little speech in behalf of Mr. 
Witte and himself. The health of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt was drunk and the con- 
ference finally broke up. Then the Rus- 
sian party went to Christ Church, where 
a service was held, conducted by Bishop 
Potter for the American Episcopal 
Church and a number of Greek priests. 
All of the envoys were completely ex- 
hausted by their hard labors and avoided 
interviews. Before leaving Portsmouth 
the Japanese envoys sent a courteous let- 
ter to Governor McLane, inclosing a gift 
of $10,000 as a testimonal, for such pur- 
poses as the Governor might designate, 
and Ambassador Rosen sent the same 
sum for the charitable institutions of the 
State. On Wednesday morning the en- 
voys left Portsmouth, the Japanese on a 
later train, and returned to New York 
and rested on Thursday at their several 
hotels. But Baron Komura stopped over 
Wednesday afternoon to visit Harvard 
University, his alma mater, The Japa- 
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nese declined nearly all invitations and 
interviews, but the Russians gave a din- 
ner to the Russian priests and some 
others of their countrymen. On Thurs- 
day evening they attended a dinner given 
by Col. George Harvey. On Friday 
they were guests at luncheon with Gen- 
eral F. D. Grant at Governor’s Island. 
On Friday the Japanese envoys attended 
a dinner in their honor given by Consul- 
General Uchida and several Japanese 
merchants, but the dinner that was to 
have been given by the Nippon Club was 
given up because of the dissatisfaction 
with the terms of the treaty on the part 
of many Japanese members. During the 
day Baron Komura had a long interview 
with Secretary of State Root, but the 
subject of their conversation was not re- 
ported. It probably was related to the 
open door in the East and commercial 
relations. On Saturday President Roose- 
velt entertained the envoys at Sagamore 
Hill, the Japanese to lunch and the Rus- 
sions to dinner. In each case there was 
an exchange of toasts and expressions 
of hearty good will. With the Russians 
the President conversed in French, as 
Mr. Witte’s command of English is im- 
perfect. At the conclusion the Russian 
envoys gave to the President the impor- 
tant information that Russia calls off her 
tariff war with the United States. On 
Sunday the Russian envoys were in 
Washington and spent the day in visits 
to the public buildings, especially the 
Library and Mount Vernon, and seemed 
greatly pleased with their impressions 
gained in a long and hard day of sight- 
seeing. This week the Russians sail for 
home, while the Japanese envoys will 
take the Canadian route as guests of the 
Canadian Government. 


as 


Contemporaneously 
with the settlement 
of peace through the 
efforts of President Roosevelt the Czar 
has sent a communication to him stating 
that hereafter the discriminating duties 
against American products would be re- 
moved. Under the Dingley act when- 
ever any Government should pay a 
bounty on products exported our duty 
on such goods was to be increased cor- 
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respondingly. In the effort to increase 
the production of beet sugar the leading 
countries of Continental Europe paid 
such bounties to the exporters, so that 
their sugar was sold much cheaper 
abroad than at home. This was an espe- 
cial benefit to English manufacturers of 
jams, etc., but the cane sugar producers 
in this country insisted that the extra 
duty should be paid on beet sugar from 
the producing countries. When all 
were paying a bounty the local advan- 
tage ceased, and in a Sugar Congress of 
the nations all of them except Russia 
stopped paying the bounty, and our ex- 
tra tariff was dropped. In 1900 we en- 
tered into negotiations with Russia for 
a reciprocity treaty, and meanwhile, as 
a matter of courtesy and expecting an 
agreement, our Government remitted the 
extra duty on Russian sugar, but later 
reimposed it on the demand of American 
producers, after our Supreme Court had 
decided that it was a genuine bounty that 
was paid in Russia. Thereupon the Rus- 
sian Government put maximum duties 
on iron, petroleum, meats, etc., to the 
serious loss of our trade, which was di- 
verted to Germany and England. Now, 
possibly as a recognition of President 
Roosevelt’s work for peace, this maxi- 
mum charge is removed, and our mer- 
chants will pay no more duty than others. 
The message was handed to the Presi- 
dent by Mr. Witte at Sagamore Hill, at 
the close of the impromptu farewell 
speech by Baron Rosen. There is like- 
ly to be a renewal of reciprocity nego- 
tiations. 
a 

One of the most remarkable 
messages received by Mr. 
Roosevelt came from the 


Various 
Items 


Emperor of China in “the joyful tid-° 


ings” of peace, congratulating the 
President, and expressing the hope that 
“the three Manchurian provinces of 
China may be blessed with complete 
tranquillity and lasting welfare, to the 
benefit of the whole world.” The Em- 
press Dowager added her “hearty 
felicitations for your grand achieve- 
ment.”—As the result of a quarrel be- 
tween Public Printer Palmer and his 
foreman over the purchase by. the for- 
mer of typesetting machines, Mr. Pal- 
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mer was removed from his office by 
the President. The quarrel is in good 
part between two typesetting machine 
companies,’ the one which failed to get 
the contract having charged fraud.— 
More than $15,000,000 of gold from the 
Alaska and Klondike fields have al- 
ready been received at the United 
States Treasury, and half as much more 
is expected before navigation closes. 
This will be three or four millions 
more than last year.—A sad case of 
lynching occurred at Italy, Texas, last 
week. A negro guilty of assault on a 
woman, who had confessed his crime, 
was taken from the officers by a mob 
of 200 farmers, and burned to death. 
The mob were deliberate about it, gave 
time for him to pray, and all the neigh- 
bors came, and waited until the man’s 
brother and sister, who had been in- 
formed by telephone, should have time 
to come eight miles and see him. Two 
thousand people saw him die, and his 
brother and sister gathered up -the 
ashes. 
& 


Two serious charges have 
been made against the 
management of the Pan- 
ama Canal. Hudgins & Dumas and H. 
Balfe & Co. have protested against the 
award of the five-year contract for feed- 
ing and caring for the Government em- 
ployees on the Isthmus, and now the 
general manager of the Frank S. De 
Ronde Company charges that his firm 
did not receive the award for contracts, 
altho he was the lowest bidder. The first 
charge protests against the concession to 
Mr. Markel, who is to furnish food for 
employees of the company. Mr. Markel 
will supply food for five hundred guests 
in each of the dining rooms of the ten 
hotels. For a room and board in any 
of these ten hotels the concessionaire 
will charge $36 in gold a month. The 
average meals will consist of the follow- 


ing: 

Breakfast—Fruit, cereal, meat and eggs, a 
vegetable, bread and butter, coffee or tea. 

Dinner—Soup, fruit, meat, entrée, two vege- 
tables, bread and butter, pie, pudding, or ice 
cream, coffee or tea. 

Supper—Cereal, fish, meat or eggs, fruit, 
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sauce or preserves, bread and butter, cake, 
coffee or tea. 


Laborers, however, will pay $12 in silver 
per month and their menu will be: 


Breakfast—Cereal, fish, bread and butter, 
coffee or tea. 

Dinner—Soup, meat or fish, two vegetables, 
bread and butter, pie or pudding, coffee or tea. 

Supper—Meat, a vegetable, bread and butter, 
sauce or syrup, coffee or tea. 


Alfred T. Holley, general manager of 
the De Ronde Company, has made affi- 
davit that he submitted a bid for roofing 
work and that at the hour specified for 
the opening of the bids a representative 
of the Government purchasing agent ap- 
peared and delayed the award until some 
more bids could be brought from a safe. 
Half an hour later these bids from the 
safe were opened and one of them re- 
ceived the award. The members of the 
Canal Commission who can be found re- 
fer the matter to Chairman Shonts, but 
he has not yet made any reply. The 
firms who make these charges say that 
nothing but a rigid investigation will be 


satisfactory. 
& 


President Castro has just 
issued a decree expelling M. 
Brun, the manager of the French Cable 
Company, from Venezuela. The Presi- 
dent’s anger has been aroused because 
M. Brun protested against the decree 
of the highest court in Venezuela, 
which had just annulled the concession 
of the French Cable Company. French 
diplomats, however, do not look at this 
incident as one unsusceptible of peace- 
ful adjustment, especially when they 
have the Morocco situation on their 
hands. In the meantime Judge Cal- 
houn, President Roosevelt’s special en- 
voy, is busily engaged at Caracas in 
finding out what he was intended to 
find out and is reported to have re- 
ceived every attention from the Venez- 
uelan Government. 

sd 


Venezuela 


President Palma was on Septem- 
' ber oth unanimously nominated 
by the Moderate Party for re-election to 
the Presidency of Cuba, and Mendes 
Capote received the somination for 
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Vice-President. No mention of the 
Platt amendment was made directly in 
the platform, as the Moderates consider 
that affair settled. The platform de- 
clares, however, very strongly for a reci- 
procity treaty with the United States. 
The pending trade treaty between Cuba 
and Great Britain, however, is receiving 
a great deal of adverse criticism. Two 
of the principal commercial and eco- 
nomic associations have just declared 
emphatically against its ratification, fear- 
ing that Cuba’s commercial interests 
with the United States are too great to 
permit her granting for ten years such 
privileges to British ships and citizens as 
those named in the treaty. The treaty 
was signed last May and it is known that 
in Washington it was regarded as inim- 
ical to the interests of the United States. 


Sd 


A recent Census report 
tells us that there are in 
the United States more 
teachers of all sorts than there are of 
clergymen, lawyers and physicians put 
together. In eighteen Northern States 
there is a larger proportion of teachers to 
population than in any European coun- 
try, and, if we take the United States as 
a whole, the proportion is larger than in 
any country except England and Wales. 
If we assume that the students who need 
a teacher are practically between 5 and 
25 years old, we shall find that in 1900 
there was one teacher for every possible 
71 pupils, while in 1870 there was one 
teacher for 137 possible pupils—that is, 
the ratio of teachers to scholars has near- 
ly doubled in thirty years. The teachers 
average older and are thus more experi- 
enced and better than ever before, show- 
ing that the profession is becoming more 
permanent. Nearly three-fourths of the 
teachers are women, and the proportion 
has increased from decade to decade. 


a 


Teachers in 
the Census 


A number of villages were 
destroyed and thousands 
of people left homeless in 
the province of Calabria in Southern 
Italy, in the very toe of the boot, by 
a violent earthquake which occurred 
on the morning of September 8th. It 


Earthquake 
in Italy 
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lasted less than 20 seconds, but that 
was sufficient to cause much destruc- 
tion of life and property. The village 
of Martirano was completely wrecked, 
with a loss in life of 2,200, and in other 
villages the number of the dead is esti- 
mated at several hundred. As _ the 
trains made their. way into the district, 
cautiously on account of the crevasses 
in the ground and the damaged track, 
they were met by crowds of half 
clothed, hungry and frightened peas- 
ants begging for relief. Their houses 
were in ruins and in some places there 
were not enough people left alive to 
bury the dead or to rescue those caught 
in the ruins. Subscriptions were im- 
mediately opened for their relief in the 
cities. The Pope telegraphed to the 
bishops to give all possible aid, and 
King Victor Emmanuel subscribed 
$20,000 and went himself to the scene 
of the disaster. In Messina, Sicily, on 
the other side of the Strait, many walls 
were cracked. The volcanoes of Strom- 
boli and Vesuvius were unusually ac- 
tive for a week before the earthquake. 


a 


An imperial edict has been 
issued by the Board of 
Foreign Affairs to put a 
stop to the boycott of American goods. 
It states that the American Government 
has promised that Chinese merchants, 
students and other travelers will here- 
after receive courteous treatment in the 
United States and that the treaty will 
be revised as soon as Congress meets in 
a manner satisfactory to the Chinese Gov- 
ernment, and in the meantime the people 
should peacefully await the action of 
the Government. It points out that the 
discrimination against American goods 
is injuring the friendly relations between 
the two countries, and commands the 
Viceroys and Governors to see that busi- 
ness is not interrupted and that all dis- 
turbances and manifestations of lawless- 
ness are prevented. It was not until 
after receiving the announcement that 
Mr. Morgan had consented to relinquish 
the concession for the Canton-Hankau 
Railroad that the imperial edict against 
the boycott was issued. It is too early 
yet to say whether the Chinese Govern- 
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ment will succeed in checking the boycott 
movement, but it is already reported from 
Shanghai, where the anti-American feel- 
ing was strongest, that the import trade 
is reviving. The agitation is being car- 
ried on principally by students from 
Japan and from America. The latter 
rouse intense feeling by telling of the 
indignities and outrages inflicted upon 
them by American immigration officials. 
The Chinese newspapers are beginning to 
demand the unrestricted entry of all Chi- 
nese, including laborers, and threaten to 
use the weapon which has been found so 
effective in the case of the United States 
to secure more favorable laws from Aus- 
tralia and other countries that discrimi- 
nate against thems In Tien-tsin the boy- 
cott movement has been checked by the 
energetic action of the Viceroy Yuan- 
Shi-Kai. In other places officials who 


had been sent from Pekin to see that 
standing contracts for American goods 
were not broken introduced restrictions 
which practically prohibited commerce. 
—Secretary Taft has by order of the 
President visited Canton and Amoy in 
the endeavor to put a stop to the boycott. 


In his addresses at these points he has 
assured the Chinese authorities of the in- 
tention of the American Government to 
treat them fairly, and has protested 
against the boycott as a violation of 
treaty rights, - . 


Riots on a scale unex- 
ampled even in this 
turbulent region have 
prevailed for the past week and have 
caused the destruction of so much prop- 
erty in the Baku district as to practi- 
cally ruin the oil industry there, which 
is second in importance only to that of 
Pennsylvania and Ohio. Both the 
Armenians and the Tatars have fre- 
quently revolted against the oppressive 
measures of the Russian Government 
in the Caucasus, and the Government 
has never attempted to remove their 
grievances, or to establish peace be- 
tween the warring factions, altho it has 
suppressed riots when they occurred 
with great severity. According to the 
report from Russian sources the pres- 
ent uprising is a planned revolt on: the 
part of the Tatars with the encourage- 
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ment and support of their co-religion- 
ists from across the Persian border. A 
depot of arms is reported to have been 
discovered on the Aras River and 
proclamations calling for a crusade 
against the Christians. Four thousand 
armed Kurds have crossed the Aras 
River from Persia and joined the rebel- 
lious Tatars in Trans-Caucasia. Sev- 
eral villages of Armenians are believed 
to have been destroyed, and in Shusha 
the Armenian quarter was reduced to 
a mass of burning wood. Two hun- 
dred and fifty Armenians were killed 
and the fighting continued uninterrupt- 
edly in the city for five days, the killed 
and wounded being left lying in the 
streets where they fel. The outbreak 
began Saturday > evening, September 
2d, by fighting between the Tatars and 
Armenians in the Black Town, or oil 
district of Baku. The Cossacks were 
entirely unable to put down the riot- 
ing, and on the following night the 
Nobel oil reservoirs were set on fire. 
It was a week before the proprietors of 
the oil wells were able to visit the in- 
dustrial quarter, even under an escort 
of troops, and by that time the oil in- 
dustry was practically destroyed. Even 
if order is restored at the present time 
it will be six months or a year before 
the region will be able to supply the 
Russian railroads with residue for fuel 
and the cities with oil for lamps. Three 
thousand out of three thousand six hun- 
dred wells are believed to have been 
ruined; the total damage is estimated 
at $90,000,000, on account of the de- 
struction of the oil stored in the reser- 
voirs, which were all set on fire and, be- 
ing made of wood, were completely de- 
stroyed. The railroads consume 2,000,- 
ooo tons of crude oil residue annually, 
which they will have difficulty in get- 
ting from America, and will therefore 
probably have to import coal if the Gov- 
ernment will permit. All the homes of 
Russian and Armenian workmen were 
pillaged and burned by the Tatars, and 
ten thousand workmen are now in des- 
titution, without food or work. Both 
the Christian and Mohammedan re- 
ligious leaders attempted to put a stop 
to the massacres in the beginning by 
joining in a procession through the 
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streets proclaiming peace, a method 
which was successful in putting a stop 
to the riots in the Baku region last 
February. This time, however, they 


were unable to quench the inflammatory 
spirit of the Armenians and Tatars, 
and pillaging, arson, murders and still 
worse outrages continued uninterrupt- 
edly for many days, and it is not cer- 
tain that the a are yet over. 


The Turkish troops un- 
der Ahmed Fezi Pasha 
have captured Sanaa, 
the capital of the province of Yemen, 
which has been in the hands of the reb- 
els since April 20th. The expedition 
was divided into three columns in its 
march from its landing place at Hode- 
ida on the Red Sea, and it does not ap- 
pear that any important resistance was 
offered to them. Ali Riza Pasha, who 
with some 10,000 men attempted to re- 
lieve Sanaa last spring when it was be- 
sieged by the rebels, was attacked in 
the passes of the desert by three times 
that number of Arabs, and most of 
the Turkish troops surrendered or de- 
serted to the enemy. This timé the 
Sultan’s troops amounted to some 50,- 
ooo men, of a more reliable character 
and better equipped for the difficulties 
of the march from the sea. Evidently 
the Imam Yahya, who raised the stand- 
ard of revolt in the cause of Arabia for 
Arabians, struck coins in his own name 
bearing the title of “ Commander of the 
Faithful,” and over a large part of 
Yemen made and enforced his own 
laws and levied tribute, has not found 
the power of the Sultan in Arabia as 
slight as he expected. In Central and 
Northern Arabia, too, the Sultan has 
recently reasserted his authority. The 
outside world has credited the report 
that the Nejd in the heart of Arabia 
was lost to the Sultan, and to disprove 
this a column of troops was sent 
across Arabia from Bagdad to Medina. 
They arrived in the Nejd too late, how- 
ever, to give the promised support to 
Hail Emir in his fight to recover the 
oasis of Riad from Sheik Mubarak ibn 
Sabah of Koweit, who has the support 
of the British. In Northwestern Arabia 
the favorite project of the Sultan for 
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a railway from Damascus to the holy 
cities of Mecca and Medina is being 
carried out successfully, tho slowly. 
On September Ist a new section of the 
railroad extending 30 kilometers south 
from Maan was formally opened. Early 
in October a branch connecting the line 
at Deraa with the coast of the Medi- 
terranean at Haifa will be completed. 
The railroad is expected to have ad- 
vanced southward as far as Hedjaz in 
three years, and ther is no reason why 
it should not go on to Medina and 
Mecca, so as to form an easy route for 
the Mohammedan pilgrims. With 
branch lines to the Mediterranean at 
Beirut and to the head of the Red Sea 
at Akabah the western border of Ara- 
bia will be opened up to commerce. 
The total cost of construction of the 
railroad is estimated at $25,000,000, of 
which part has been subscribed by the 
Sultan himself and by pious Moham- 
medans at his oer woe 


The Russian Liberals are not 
very well satisfied with the 
signing of the Treaty of Peace 
because they have reason to believe 
that it will strengthen the Bureaucracy 
and check the reforms already inaugu- 
rated. Altho the Emperor has called 
for the election of delegates to an im- 
perial Duma, or national advisory as- 
sembly, there is no possibility of the 
election being preceded by a popular 
discussion, which would result in the 
formation of parties and adoption of a 
common policy by groups of electors 
having similar interests. Even meet- 
ings in private houses have been dis- 
persed by the police, and any criticism 
of the plan of the Duma, either spoken 
or published, is rigorously suppressed. 
The clergy are, however, permitted to 
use their influence on the conservative 
side and to prejudice the people against 
the intellectuals. The Commission, 
under the presidency of Count Solsky, 
in charge of the preliminary measures 
for the election, have voted in favor of 
permitting the public assemblage of vot- 
ers for the purpose of discussion in the 
cities, but not in the country. Since 
the apportionment of the electors will 
give the peasantry a predominating in- 
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fluence in the Assembly, this is consid- 
ered by the Liberals as an effort to pre- 
vent the education of the peasantry on 
political questions—The universities 
will be opened on September 14th, as 
an imperial ukase has been issued 
granting some degree of autonomy to 
the universities. The election of rec- 
tors and deans of the universities, who 
have hitherto been appointed by the 
Minister of Education, and were re- 
garded as members of the Bureaucracy, 
will be in the hands of the university pro- 
fessors, and the faculty will be respon- 
sible for offenses by the students. The 
students and professors of the univer- 
sities and technological institutions 
struck last February and refused to 
continue their studies so long as the 
schools were kept under the oppressive 
authority of the Government.—Ad- 
miral Nebogatoff and the captains of 
the three vessels who surrendered to 
the Japanese after the battle of the Sea 
of Japan have been dismissed from the 
service in disgrace. All the other offi- 
cers who surrendered will be tried on 
their return to Russia.—The trial by 
court-martial of seventy-five of the 
mutineers of the battleship “Georgi 
Pobiedonosetz” has resulted in the 
following sentences: Three are to be 
executed, nineteen are condemned to 
penal servitude and thirty-three to dis- 
ciplinary work; two thousand other 
mutineers are to be distributed around 
in small groups among the troops in 
the Odessa district. The military au- 
thorities object to this arrangement, 
fearing it will result in the spread of 
revolutionary views in the army.—An 
armistice has been arranged between 
Field Marshal Oyama and General 
Linevitch. The news of the signing of 
the treaty at Portsmouth was received 
with great rejoicing among the com- 
mon soldiers in the field, who sang 
songs and drank to the health of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. 


Rioting in Rumors of the disadvantage- 
pm ous terms to which the 
Government consented to 

make peace aroused the greatest dissatis- 
faction all over Japan, culminating in a 
three days’ riot in Tokyo. A mass meet- 
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ing to protest against the treaty was 
called to take place in Hibiya Park, but 
the police, fearing disorder, attempted to 
prevent it by closing the gates. This ex- 
cited the people still more and a crowd 
of 100,000 persons assembled outside. 
The Mayor and Council protested 
against the closing of the park to the 
public, the police gave way and the bar- 
riers were torn down by the mob. 
Speeches denouncing the Government 
were made by members of the Diet and 
it was voted to telegraph to Field Mar- 
shal Oyama urging him in the name of 
Japan to continue the fight rather than 
accept such a shameful treaty. After the 
meeting the crowd attacked the residence 
of Viscount Yoshikawa, Minister of the 
Interior, battering down the gates with 
poles. The police defended the building 
by charging the mob with drawn swords, 
killing two and wounding many. In the 
evening a few men succeeded in entering 
the place by the rear and set fire to it 
with bundles of straw, the mob stoning 
the police and firemen as they tried to 
put it out. The members of the Minis- 
ter’s household escaped. A similar at- 
tack was made the same night upon the 
offices of the Kokumin, the only news- 
paper that defended the treaty. In spite 
of a brave defense by the employees and 
police the mob gained entrance and 
smashed the furniture and machinery. 
Elsewhere the mob did little but hoot and 
yell in front of the houses of the Minis- 
ters and burn the sentry boxes of the 
’ police in the streets. On the following 
day and night the Christian churches and 
schools were the object of attack. The 
Catholic church, school and priests’ resi- 
dence and the Protestant church and 
residence of Rev. Aubrey Armstrong at 
Honjo were burned. Six other churches 
were also sacked or destroyed. The 
crowd threatened the Russian cathedral, 
but were stopped by the sergeant of the 
guard, who said that he and the guard 
would commit suicide if the property in 
their charge were destroyed. A number 
of street cars were burned. E. H. Harri- 
man and other Americans, who had been 
dining with Baron Soné, were attacked 
on their way home, but were protected 
by their escort of soldiers. Marquis Ito, 
one of the Elder Statesmen who advised 
the concessions to Russia, was stoned in 
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the streets of Tokyo, tho without severe 
injury. His statue in Kobé was pulled 
down from its pedestal and dragged 
through the streets. The city of Tokyo 
was placed under martial law, five news- 
papers were suspended, and by the use 
of soldiers in place of police order was 
restored. The Premier, Count Katsura, 
called together informally a number of 
the members of the Diet and explained to 
them the situation and the terms of 
peace, which did much to allay popular 
excitement. Baron Yamamoto, Minister 
of the Navy, stated that to have captured 
Vladivostok would have required a 
greater sacrifice of life than Port Ar- 
thur, and great expense, which there was 
no prospect of getting back. Marquis 
Yamagata said that the cessation of hos- 
tilities was advantageous to the material 
development of Japan, while a continua- 
tion of the war meant wasting her ener- 
gies and resources. The Opposition pa- 
pers demand the resignation of the Gov- 
ernment and declare that the police 
caused the disorder by closing the park. 
Mr. Adachi, chief of the Metropolitan 
police, has resigned in consequence. 
Over 1,600 persons are said to have been 
arrested for rioting, but the Government 
will be lenient in eet them. 


The Moroccan Government 
Pon has complied with all the de- 

mands of France for indem- 
nity and reparation for the arrest of Bou 
Mzian, an Algerian merchant. The 
Grand Vizier, accompanied by a retinue, 
went to the French Legation at Fez and 
publicly apologized for the arrest of the 
French citizen, paid over the indemnity 
demanded and announced that the Kaid 
making the arrest had been removed. 
The French Minister, M. St. Rene Tail- 
landier, then declared the incident 
closed. Raisuli, who was made Gov- 
ernor of a district between Tangier and 
Fez after his kidnapping of Perdicaris, 
is fighting the Anghera tribe, who re- 
cently attempted to capture him by raid- 
ing a village party. Raisuli escaped, but 
his mother was taken prisoner. The 
skirmishing has extended to the suburbs 
of Tangier, and the authorities have 
notified the foreign population that they 
can only be protected by keeping close 
within the city. 
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{The Rt. Hon. James Bryce, M.P., represents all that is best in Liberalism in 
English political life. He possesses the ear of the House of Commons in a remark- 
able degree, his criticisms of public policy being always statesmanlike and practical. 
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In 1890 Germany . 


HE question 
spent £3,400,000; 


of the main- 
tenance of 


great navies has 
become a_ serious 
one within the last 
few years, quite as 
serious as the 
growth of vast 
standing armies 
had become in 
1890. The rivalry 
of the chief Eu- 


ropean States in 
appropriating to 


themselves _ terri- 
tories beyond the 
seas which could 
be held only by a 
navy, coupled with 
the immense devel- 
opment of. trans- 
marine commerce, 
has made fleets 
fully as important 
as armies. 

There isnobetter 
way of marking 
the change that has come upon the na- 
vies of the world than by recalling the 
figures of naval expenditure. In 1880 
Great Britain spent on her navy ten and 
a half millions. In 1890 the sum had 
risen to seventeen millions. In 1905 it 
was about £40,000,000 (reckoning all 
forms of charge for naval defense). 
This is the greatest increase. But let 
us take some other countries. In 1890 
France expended on her navy about 
eight millions; in 1903, twelve millions. 
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in 1903, over £10,- 
000,000. In 1890 
Russia spent #£4,- 
200,000; in 1903, 
over £12,000,000. 
Finally, the United 
States, which in 
1890 spent £4,600,- 
000, spent in 1903 
nearly £17,000,000. 

The wealth and 
population of all 
these _ countries 
have doubtless in- 
creased during the 
period specified, 
but have not—not 
even in the case of 
the United States 
—increased nearly 
so fast as the ex- 
penditure for naval 
purposes, which 
means either that 
the burden of 
taxation is greater 
or that a larger part of taxation 
goes to this branch of preparation for 
war. In fact, it means both. The great 
Powers tax their subjects more heavily 
and all spend more upon fleets. These 
considerations were in the mind of the 
present Czar when he brought about The 
Hague Conference of 1899, the primary 
object of which was to procure some in- 
ternational agreement for the simul- 
taneous reduction of armaments. That 
object was not attained. Armaments 
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have continued to grow. ‘Will the meet- 
ing of that Hague Conference which we 
expect to follow the conclusion of peace 
between Russia and Japan—it was sug- 
gested, as everybody knows, by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt some little while ago—be 
encouraged to reopen this question? It 
is much to be desired. 

The need for reduction is certainly 
greater than ever. But the omens do 
not seem favorable. The German Reichs- 
tag is being continually pressed for 
larger grants for naval purposes. Im- 
mensely as the British Navy has grown, 
there is a section of opinion in England 
which continues to cry for further 
growth. And I note that an eminent ex- 
Secretary of the Navy in America, Mr. 
Morton, has just written an article 
(which I have read with much interest) 
suggesting that the American navy 
ought to be developed till it outclasses 
every other except that of England. He, 
doubtless, expresses the views of many 
of his compatriots, but he does not con- 
vey to his readers a very definite im- 
pression of the grounds which, in his 
opinion, make such an enormous devel- 
opment necessary, for he does not in- 
dicate any danger threatening the United 
States, and he writes as a friend of 
peace, not contemplating any aggression 
on the part of his country. 

What are the reasons which may be 
supposed to urge the Powers whose ris- 
ing expenditure has been referred to to 
think that their interests require such 
vast additions to their naval strength? 

The considerations which moved Italy 
are obvious. She is more exposed to at- 
tack by sea than is any other great coun- 
try on the European Continent, having 
an exceptionally long coast line and two 
great islands. Twenty years ago she de- 
sired to protect herself against possible 
dangers by bringing her navy up to a 
point at which it might be formidable to 
any possible foe. But now any danger 
from the side of France seems to have 
passed. The terms on which Italy stands 
with her great neighbor are, happily, 
cordial, and seem likely so to continue. 

Anxiety is from time to time felt as to 
the relations between Germany and 
France. Two Powers so placed are un- 
der a temptation to go on building ships 
against one another. But where two 
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States are conterminous by land the is- 
sue of a struggle between them is not 
likely to be determined at sea: Inferior- 
ity at sea inflicts much inconvenience on 
the country which maintains the weaker 
fleet, yet it is not a decisive factor. 

As respects England, neither Germany 
nor France appears to contemplate the 
prodigious expenditure that would be 
needed to bring the fleet of either up to 
a level with the British, nor is there any 
probability that these two countries 
would unite against England. Let it be 
observed in passing that the idea of a 
rupture between Germany and England, 
an idea dwelt upon by foolish hotheads 
in both countries, appears absurd to any 
one who credits the statesmen or the 
public opinion of these countries with 
common sense. What could either Eng- 
land or Germany gain by a war? They 
have no serious cause for antagonism. I 
am sure that there is no considerable 
party in England, that there is, indeed, 
no man of political knowledge or judg- 
ment holding a responsible position who 
would not regard a rupture as an in- 
conceivable misfortune which he would 
do everything in his power to avert. 
One cannot but think this must hold 
good of the Germans also, whose real 
views must not, any more than those of 
the English, be gathered from the reck- 
less phrases in which some newspapers 
indulge. 

Of Russia nothing need be said. Her 
navy has for the present vanished. Her 
future naval policy, with revolution 
seething all over the empire, is outside 
the sphere of prediction, one might al- 
most say of conjecture. 

Great Britain, far ahead of all other 
countries in the sums she devotes to her 
navy, has no doubt far stronger rea- 
sons than any other for imposing on her- 
self a burden which is now four times 
as heavy as it was in 1880. She has im- 
mense territories beyond the oceans 
which. she must defend. Some of those 
territories are conterminous with the 
dominions of military Powers whose 
armies are far larger than hers, and thus 
her control of the sea becomes an im- 
portant element in her strength as 
against them, for it makes those do- 
minions virtually hostages for their 
keeping the peace toward her. She main- 
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tains a comparatively small home army, 
and must, therefore, trust for her de- 
fense against invasion to her fleet. She 
is bound to protect her self-governing 


colonies, none of which (except Aus-. 


tralia, to a very small extent) maintains 
vessels of war. She has an immense 
mercantile marine. She depends for her 
food supply upon imports, brought for 
the most part from a great distance. In 
these facts there is ample justification 
for the maintenance of a navy strong 
enough to prevent any invasion and to 
protect her commerce, so far as it is 
possible for fleets to protect merchant 
vessels trading all over the world. But 
it may well be doubted whether she is 
not now going beyond the necessities 
which her position imposes. Some years 
ago people talked of a navy which 
should be equal to those of any two 
other Powers combined, and the two 
Powers thought of were usually France 
and Russia. To-day, however, altho 
France is friendly and the Russian fleets 
have perished, the navy of Britain is 
much larger than that of any two other 
Powers. 

The navy is, as it has always been in 
England, a popular service. We are 
proud of it. We believe it to be thor- 
oughly efficient. No one grudges any 
expense needed to keep it efficient. But 
in the present state of the world, with no 
danger from any other country threaten- 
ing Britain, and no combination of other 
Powers against her even distantly visible 
to any sane imagination, is it necessary 
to spend £40,000,000 a year on fleets 
which are now as strong as those of any 
three other Powers taken together? 
Armaments and policy must have some 
relation to one another. If a country is 
pacific, seeking only to keep what she 
has got and not to aggress upon others, 
and if her force is more than ample to 
protect her against any risks that she 
can see after scanning the whole hori- 
zon, whyshould she go on spending upon 
ships and munitions of war—which in a 
few years may be out of date, because 
science has continued to advance—sums 
which might have gone to developing 
those internal resources which are the 
perennial spring of her real strength? 
This is the question which is being asked 
in Britain by persons who have hitherto 
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cheerfully voted all the demands made 
upon Parliament for the fleet. 

Let us apply a similar process of in- 
quiry to the United States, where naval 
expenditure, tho still far smaller than 
Britain’s, has been growing almost as 
fast. The situation of Britain is most 
unlike that of the United States. The 
former country is a small island, living 
on imported food, with an immense sea 
trade. The United States occupies the 
whole width of a continent, has abun 
dance of food at home, possesses a com- 
paratively small mercantile marine. The 
United States does not need a navy as a 
defense against invasion, for no invasion 
could hope to succeed. America is prac- 
tically unassailable. The most that an 
enemy holding the sea could do against 
her would be to damage some of the 
maritime cities and send squadrons up 
some of the larger rivers—marauding 
squadrons which would probably never 
retiirn. Enterprises of that kind would 
incense but would not discourage, the 
people. They would effect nothing to- 
ward success in a war. 

With her boundless wealth and vast 
population, with her inexhaustible sup- 
plies of food, of coal and of iron, with 
the amazing alertness and ingenuity of 
her citizens in swiftly producing and 
skillfully employing everything neces- 
sary for warlike purposes, America is 
the most formidable antagonist that any 
Power could have. No country could 
hope to gain anything by a war with 
her. None could strike at a vital point. 
None could wrest anything from her 
that she now possesses. None could hold 
out so long as she could in a protracted 
struggle. If her enemy were able to 
blockade her coasts she would doubtless 
suffer by the temporary interruption of 
commerce. But her home market is far 
more important than her foreign mar- 
ket, and she has at home almost every- 
thing that she needs. The only antago- 
nist- that could attempt such a blockade 
would be Great Britain, and the eventu- 
ality of a war between America and 
Britain may be dismissed as outside the 
range of present practical politics, not 
merely for sentimental reasons, but also 
for other reasons of the strongest co- 
gency. 

It is sometimes said that the United 
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States needs a great ‘navy in order to 
maintain its ascendancy in the Western 
Hemisphere. As for the republics of 
Central and South America, a few battle- 
ships and some gunboats would be 
amply sufficient to chastise them should 
they infringe, as they have sometimes 
seemed likely to do, the rights of Ameri- 
can citizens, while the idea that any 
European Power will attempt to acquire 
territories on the South American Con- 
tinent, tho one finds it treated seriously 
by a few American publicists, seems to 
a European’ observer  chimerical. 
Whether a German or French colony 
established in Brazil—to take the in- 
stance sometimes supposed—could in- 
jure or could even cause disquiet to the 
United States need not be discussed, for 
it is certain that neither Germany nor 
France would attempt to establish a 
colony against the wish of the United 
States. 

“ But the United States has now,” so 
it will be said, “ entered on a new line 
of policy as an ocean Power. She holds 
territories in the West Indies, in Ha- 
waii, in the Philippines, which can only 
be defended by a navy.” Again, the 
question arises: Who is going to attack 
her? Who could attack her with any 
prospect of ultimate success? Ameri- 
cans themselves do not seem to realize 
the full strength of their strategical posi- 
tion nor how true it is that in a naval 
war victory must ultimately go to the 
nation which commands the largest re- 
sources. Even assuming courage and 
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science to be equal, the Power which can 
raise revenue most easily and quickly is 
certain to prevail, and to such a Power 
the momentary loss of control of a part 
of the sea or of an island would be a 
matter of small consequence, because, 
being sure to come out winner in the 
end, she would recover everything. 

It is sometimes argued that America 
needs a great navy in order to expand 
her foreign trade and become a great 
exporting country. The connection of 
these things is not obvious. She is al- 
ready an immense exporter of her natu- 
ral products and she can become an im- 
mense exporter of manufactured goods 
also whenever she pleases. This object 
will be most directly attained, not by 
spending more on unreproductive pur- 
poses in quadrupling her navy, but by 
lowering the present protective. tariff. 

If America desires to have a gigantic 
navy she has both the right and the 
means to indulge her desire. English- 
men, recognizing, as Mr. Morton says, 
the likelihood that she and England will 
continue to stand together, can have no 
reason to wish otherwise. The question 
that occurs to Europeans who regret the 
sums they find themselves led on to 
spend is, rather, this: Does America 
need a gigantic navy? Armaments can- 
not be considered apart from policy. 
Both England and America have to con- 
sider whether policy and their position 
toward other countries require the stu- 
pendous armaments they are asked to 
maintain or to create. 

Lonpon, ENGLAND. 


The Wise Dahlia 


BY MAURICE FRANCIS EGAN 


TELL me, crimson dahlia, 
Tho I love you not, 

You're so stiff and haughty, 
Like a garish spot 

In the russet garden 
Bending not a jot— 

How d’ you stand so~straight? 


I answer, said the dahlia— 
O you stupid man, 
Good at asking questions 
About God’s wondrous plan, 
Just enjoy the garden, 
And live your little span. 
I’m nodding while you wait. 
Wasuincron, D. C. 





“Thrown Into the Bargain” 


BY ANOTHER MINISTER’S WIFE 


[The writer of the following article sufficiently explains herself to need no com- 





ment from us. We especially 
EDITorR. } 


and the experiences of another 

preacher’s wife, recently published 
in THE INDEPENDENT, have inspired me 
to rush into print likewise. Every one 
knows that the minister’s wife must be 
a very wonderful woman. There ‘is an un- 
written law that she must make several 
hundred social calls in a year; that she 
must visit the sick and afflicted of the 
parish; that she must be sufficiently well 
educated and self-possessed to preside in 
public meetings; that she must shine in 
social life ; that she must be able to dress 
in a manner to please both the fastidious 
and the economical; that she must keep 
her domestic machinery running smooth- 
ly and her home so bright and happy 
that the pastor shall have no distractions 
there. If she is gifted musically the 
church can make good use of that accom- 
plishment also. No salary is ever offered 
for her services, as is customary with the 
foreign missionary’s wife, nor has she 
any opportunity to fit herself for her life 
work, as has the minister. Tho not re- 
quired to appear before any august body 
to be examined as to her call into the 
(wife of) ministry, yet as much or 
more is expected of her often as of the 
minister himself, with his years of pre- 
vious preparation in college and semi- 
nary. 

John entered the ministry solely from 
altruistic motives, leaving a lucrative 
profession behind. I entered the pro- 
fession (?) of a minister’s wife simply 
for the love of a man, also leaving a 
lucrative profession behind me. I was 
regarded by fond parents and prejudiced 
friends as a capable and accomplished 
young woman. I was popular in the 
polite world in which I moved. I had 
been educated in one of. the best institu- 


] OHN is a minister. I am John’s wife, 


end it to our deacon, elder or vestryman readers.— 


tions of its kind in the United States; 
but when I married John I necessarily 
sank my profession into his, to be hence- 
forth the unwearied and _ unsalaried 
“bond servant” of the church and of 
the denomination to which he belonged. 

The first parish to which we went, af- 
ter John’s graduation and our marriage, 
would have a man with a wife. It was 
an ideal parish for John, as it would 
afford him opportunity for study and 
growth; but it was only a lonely little 
village to me, who had hitherto been so 
active in social and professional life. We 
arrived, after our wedding trip, in time 
for the Sunday service. John had pre- 
viously prepared two or three sermons 
and asked me to look them over and 
choose one. The first one began some- 
thing like this: “ Troubles seldom come 
singly. Misfortunes often go in pairs.” 
Tho this now seems like an omen, I 
thought it would hardly do for our first 
Sunday and another sermon was chosen. 
I had never heard John preach before. 
I was sure he could never preach another 
sermon as good; so I made him preach 
it again the following Sunday, when we 
were away on a visit. I wondered what 
he would ever say at funerals. I knew 
I could never think of anything except 
“ There is no use crying over spilt milk ” 
or something of that kind. But I found 
that John knew what to say on such oc- 
casions and he soon became so popular 
that it seemed as if the whole country 
around came for him to officiate at 
funerals. I now began to experience 
something of the thoughtlessness of peo- 
ple in their sorrows. Even those outside 
of his parish, who had no claim upon 
him whatever, would never consult his 
convenience as to hours of service. They 
rarely ever offered to provide a convey- 
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ance and they seldom paid him or even 
thanked him for whole days of ministry. 
One or two instances will suffice: One 
well-to-do old man was in the habit of 
ridiculing ministers and churches. He 
never did anything for our church or 
showed any interest in religious things. 
But before his death he requested that 
John and two out-of-town ministers 
should see that he was “ properly 
planted.” The other two arrived in time 
for me to serve them all an eleven 
o’clock dinner (we had breakfasted at 
eight), after which John engaged a con- 
veyance and took them to the funeral. 
All four of us spent the whole day and 
some money in ministering to one who 
had never had any use for ministers or 
churches during his lifetime. 

On another occasion John and I had 
long been planning to attend the “ Com- 
mencement ” at his seminary, which was 
in a distant city. This was to be our first 
visit there together and John was to at- 
tend his first alumni banquet. We had 
been invited for a three days’ visit 
to the home of some _ charming 
friends. We were to be “ banqueted, 
dined and féted.” We had looked for- 
ward to it all for many months. But, 
alas! for human hopes. A woman from 
a far distant State of whom we had 
never heard came to our village to make 
a visit. She died there, suddenly, in the 
home of her friend, whowas an occasional 
attendant in our congregation. He de- 
sired simply a prayer at the house, when 
he would send the remains back to the 
far-away home. He would have this 
service on the second day of our pro- 
posed visit, even the very day and hour 
of the alumni banquet. No other time 
would suit his convenience. So on the 
day appointed John arose at five o'clock, 
crept softly from his host’s house, 
started for his fifty-mile trip back home, 
got his breakfast at a way station, caught 
a two-mile ride in a pouring rain to the 
village on an old hayrack, there engaged 
a conveyance, went to the mourning 
house, offered the desired prayer, went 
back to the station with the procession— 
having no opportunity for even a noon 
lunch—and arrived at his host’s house 
again in the evening just. in time for a 
seven o'clock dinner engagement. All 
of this was done for a woman who had 
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no claim to his services, for one whom 
he had never seen and for which service 
he never received any thanks or pay, un- 
less I except a can of very sour green 
plums which the man’s wife sent us some 
weeks later. This is not mentioned in an 
unkind spirit, but only as a fact. 

In this parish I began also my work 
as unpaid choir director, singer and or- 
ganist The organist, living at some dis- 
tance, was not always present Sunday 
morning and never on Sunday evening. 
I was obliged, therefore, to play at the 
midweek and Sunday evening services. 
I served also usually as a supply on Sun- 
day morning for the regular soprano, the 
alto.or the organist (the bass and tenor 
were usually present, fortunately for 
me); taught in the Sunday-school and 
was parish visitor and pastor’s assistant 
during the week. 

After a few years in this parish we 
went to a great city as assistant pastors 
to a very large and wealthy church. I 
say “ we,” because this church also asked 
for me. They wrote to the seminary for 
the recommendation of “ the right man,” 
one of whose qualifications must be that 
he had a wife. There was nothing ever 
said about paying me, but as the salary 
offered to John was just what they had 
been paying the young unmarried man 
who preceded him I supposed I was 
meant to be “thrown in” to the bar- 
gain. How I did work for that church! 
John had charge of a chapel under its 
care and I was now getting valuable ex- 
perience. I led meetings, I taught a 
large class, in the Sunday-school, of big, 
tough boys from the slums of that city. 
I played an indescribable little cabinet 
organ at several services a week. I 
taught sewing classes. I walked four 
miles on Sundays to three services. I 
led the various departments of the young 
people’s work. I was a member of the 
large parent church and was called upon 
to assist and contribute my share to its 
work also. Did I ever receive any re- 
muneration for my services there? Not 
so much as a very small present. 

Our next move was to the pastorate 
of a church of several hundred mem- 
bers in a smaller city. Shortly after my 
arrival I was interviewed by a very in- 
fluential lady in the church concerning 
my personal appearance. She advised me 
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to dress well, saying that the former pas- 
tor’s wife dressed altogether too plainly 
to please the congregation and she hoped 
that I would not make the same mistake. 
About this time I was appointed to an 
office in a young woman’s State organi- 
zation and the editor of a religious paper 
printed my photograph. My dress was, 
as I thought, very simple. It was a 
China silk gown madé with the prevail- 
ing large sleeves. The only trimming 
was a lace yoke. My hair was a little 
fluffy in front, but was quite plain other- 
wise. It happened that I had not on a 
single piece of jewelry or ornament of 
any kind other than a_ small shell 
comb in my hair. Yet the editor 
received two pages of closely written 
foolscap from a correspondent concern- 
ing that picture. The writer was 
“ grieved over that wordly conformity to 
dress.” “It saddens my heart,” she 
writes, “and out of its abundance of 
sorrow I would write,” etc. She quoted 
I Peter 3: 3 at me: “ Whose adorning let 
it not be that outward adorning of plait- 
ing the hair and of wearing of gold or 
putting on of apparel.” Now I had on 


no gold, my hair was not plaited, but I 
was obliged to plead guilty to putting on 
of apparel. This seemed almost necessary 
in our climate and especially when pre- 
paring to face the photographer and the 


public. Her reminder that “the Lord 
hates a proud look” was sufficient to 
keep me in a humble frame of mind for 
several days. Her statement that she 
once donned fashionable attire, which 
“looked so out of place on a saint of the 
most high God ” that she took it off and 
never wore it again, reminded me of the 
man who used Pears’ soap ten years ago 
and had never used any other since. 

But these experiences showed me how 
insoluble was the problem of the dress of 
the minister’s wife. I had tried to culti- 
vate an elegant simplicity which should 
be equally acceptable to the “ spiritual ” 
and to the “ worldly ” and I fell between 
the two stools. In that very congrega- 
tion some said I was extravagant, others 
that I was too plain. 

We had not been long in our new 
parish when the salaried organist was 
taken ill. I was requested to supply the 
vacancy until her recovery, and I played 
that pipe organ and directed that chorus 
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choir for five months. All this was en- 
tirely gratuitous. At least I never re- 
ceived any pay, nor did the organist, for 
my services. The reason fhust have been 
either that I was the pastor’s wife or that 
I did not send in my bill. Possibly for 
both reasons. But the fact that my la- 
bors were unpaid did not prevent unjust 
criticism. One of the official board took 
me in hand because I had asked his sis- 
ter if she would kindly sing the alto part 
in one of the choruses. He wrote mea 
personal note saying that his sister’s 
voice was soprano and that I must not 
ask her again to sing alto. He thought 
that part inferior to the soprano, and the 
family was grieved because she was 
asked to take what they considered a 
subordinate place. 

On another occasion I asked a lady of 
the congregation who had a cultivated 
voice to sing a solo one Sunday even- 
ing. I was taken to task for this by one 
of the same board, who told me that I 
must not do it again, because that lady 
was very unpopular in that church. 

We were in this parish many years 
and I played the piano for the Sunday- 
school, the young people’s societies, the 
midweek meetings and for extra meet- 
ings during all of that time. There 
seemed to be no one else to do it regu- 
larly except one lady, who, while play- 
ing, would never let her left hand know 
what her right hand was doing. The re- 
sult was too painful and I could not de- 
sert “ Mr. Micawber ” in his extremity. 
I also taught a large class in the Sunday- 
school, from which eighteen young 
women were received into the church. I 
led a large Bible class of women one af- 
ternoon of every week. I was president 
of two missionary societies and an active 
member of a third; I turned hundreds— 
more probably thousands—of dollars into 
their society treasuries during those 
years through my unpaid professional 
services and by my leadership and in- 
stigation; I “called” continually with 
John and without him; I visited the sick 
and afflicted; I had many social duties, 
for John and I were popular socially ; 
I entertained a great many people at our 
table; I held the most difficult secretary- 
ship of a denominational State woman’s 
society; I often gave addresses at wom- 
en’s religious meetings away from home, 
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never but once or twice receiving even 
my traveling expenses for these services ; 
I have occasionally written for the re- 
ligious press,*sometimes receiving re- 
muneration for these labors, and I have 
looked well to the ways of my household. 
At any rate John thinks me a capable 
housekeeper and mother. 

John also worked extremely hard for 
this exacting church, tho the salary was 
‘not commensurate with the size of the 
church or its ability to pay. A time 
came when we both “broke down” 
physically. Acting upon our physician’s 
advice we went away for a few weeks’ 
change and rest. After arriving at our 
destination one of us became very ill and 
lay at the point of death for many weeks 
among a foreign people. Of course this 
illness necessitated a longer absence than 
we had intended. We returned, even be- 
fore complete recovery, to find that the 
entire salary had been taken away from 
John meanwhile and given to men who 
merely supplied the Sunday services. 
There was nothing left to pay even the 
board of the little child we had left at 
home. It is fair to add, however, that 


the people of the congregation, tho not. 


knowing this, were very kind, giving us 
useful presents and showing their love 
and sympathy in many sweet ways. But 
the action of the church through its 
oficers was such as I have stated. 

Nor was this all. It was not strange, 
perhaps, that the pastor, whose health 
was not yet fully restored, found that 
his resignation would be acceptable to 
these officers. He had literally almost 
killed himself in the service of that 
church. In his entire pastorate of many 
years there had never been a communion 
service without additions to the church. 
He had doubled the membership, tripled 
the attendance and quadrupled its 
benevolences; we gave more money 
through its various channels than any 
other family in the church. Our rela- 
tions with the people had ever been most 
cordial and affectionate. But because 
he could not yet do his full measure of 
work they let us go out between two 
Sundays at the beginning of a hard win- 
ter, not knowing whither we went. 
Neither the feelings of the congregation 
nor our own heartaches were considered. 
Both they and we were victims of man’s 
inhumanity to man. 
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There was one member of the official 
board and his wife who, it seems, could 
never approve of us for several reasons. 
John was not an ardent third-party Pro- 
hibitionist. He would not publicly at- 
tack from the pulpit those who engaged 
in certain forms of amusement. His 
wife had no sympathy with me because 
I was not a “ faith curist,” a pronounced 
woman suffragist ‘nor an active worker 
in the W.C. T. U. The religion of these 
two was of the kind that would “ hold 
you up ” and demand your piety or your 
life. They were constantly sticking pins 
into us, using other people generally as 
tools. On one occasion we received an 
invitation to a very fine reception given 
by some ladies in the church, after which 
there was to be “ dancing at ten.” We 
sent a formal note of regrets. Soon af- 
terward we received an anonymous let- 
ter in which we were advised to have a 
dancing and card party in the church par- 
lors. The writer suggested that as the 
week of prayer was over the Sunday- 
school room and tables would be avail- 
able, and perhaps as we “regretted” that 
we could not attend the other party we 
might be able to indulge ourselves there. 
It was that little formal word “ regret” 
that had caused all this distress of 
mind. 

At another time I was arranging a 
concert for the benefit of one of the 
societies. Of course this was with no 
expectation of any profit to myself. 
There was a fine pianist and music 
teacher in the church in whose behalf I 
had used my influence very generously, 
with good results to him. He was my 
friend. I asked him to play two piano 
solos at this concert, but he urged that 
I should play one of them myself and 
divide the vocal accompaniments with 
him. I consented. He afterward came 
to me saying that a lady friend whom he 
could not name had advised him not to 
place himself in comparison with me, for 
it was just a scheme of mine to show the 
public what I thought was my superior 
ability as a pianist. And she had re- 
minded him that at a certain previous 
concert in the church parlors, when we 
had each played a solo, the audience had 
wished to show their disapproval of that 
kind of scheming and so applauded him 
very generously, while scarcely applaud- 
ing me at all. He thought it was a kind- 
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ness to tell me and save me from another 
such humiliation. I thanked this inno- 
cent tool for his good intentions, but felt 
constrained to remind him also that on 
that occasion I had not only been very 
generously applauded, but vociferously 
encored as well. This man’s wife was a 
particular friend of the woman I have 
mentioned and it would not have been 
difficult to trace the origin of this un- 
kindness. 

It often happens when one member of 
a church board becomes “ obstreperous ” 
that the other members think they must 
seek the peace by sacrificing the minister 
and his family, tho the latter may be en- 
tirely innocent parties. They may not 
mean to be cruel, but it is not unusual 
even in these days for good men to stone 
the prophets and think they are doing 
God service. There is a “sunny side” 
to the question, of course, and many 
good, noble men are serving the church 
in an official capacity, among whom are 
many of our very warmest friends. The 
beloved disciple saw at least four and 
twenty elders in the New Jerusalem. 
But, not to be too facetious, I have long 
believed that there should be some sort 
of deacon-ological as well as theological 
seminaries, where church officials could 
get a little helpful training for their 
work. Too many of these think that 
three or four years is long enough for 
the educated and fully equipped minister 
to serve a church, but that a lifetime is 
none too long for uneducated elders or 
deacons to hold office. These seminaries 
might profitably have departments also 
for ministers’ wives, since so much is ex- 
pected of these important “ helpmeets.” 

It is not strange, perhaps, that so 
many ministers have been widowers. It 
has been asserted again and again that a 
larger percentage of clergymen have sec- 
ond, third and even fourth wives than is 
to be found among members of any other 
profession or craft. A minister’s wife 
said recently that out of twenty ministers 
of one denomination in a city of a hun- 
dred churches there were only three 
whose first wives were still living, and 
not one of the ministers was over sixty 
years of age. 

There are still those who think that 
the acceptance of discounts and other 
favors often given to ministers and their 
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families is unworthy of the profession. 
The minister’s call usually reads: “ That 
you may be free from worldly avocations 
(would that it might add provocations) 
we promise on our part to give you,” 
etc. As a matter of fact the preacher 
is not paid according to his ability, but 
according to the ability of the church. 
To illustrate: John supplied a church 
one Sunday which paid him fifty dollars 
for his services. The following Sunday” 
he preached for another church, which 
paid him ten dollars for precisely the 
same service. Most churches must be 
manned by those who have received 
equal advantages of education and 


‘equipment, but only a few comparatively 


can give generous salaries and ministers 
as a class are very much underpaid. If 
any, therefore, appreciate this fact 
enough to kindly add a little more than 
is promised I think we should take it as 
from the Lord and be thankful. 

It does not make “ mendicants” of 
railroad men or of editors to receive 
passes, or of soldiers to receive pensions, 
or of dressmakers to receive discounts, 
or of retired professors or army officers 
to receive annuities. I have received 
many beautiful presents and kind favors 
from indulgent friends, but for the rea- 
sons which I have tried to state in this 
personal confession I have never yet felt 
overpaid for my service to the church 
except by my Heavenly Father, “ whose 
I am and whom I serve.” 

As to one minister’s wife: 


“Well! She isn’t prim and proper, 
But she doesn’t care a copper 
What they say. 
She’s so innocent of wrong 
That she’s ‘happy all day long 
On her way. 


“ She’s no zealot or fanatic, 
She don’t try to wax ecstatic 
To be good. 
She’s a woman through and through, 
Whose religion is to do 
What she should. 


“No! She may not be ideal, 
But, what’s better far, she’s real 
And intact. 
She’s no figment of a dream, 
Nor a poet’s idle theme. 
She’s a fact.” 


MICHIGAN. 


















My Footstool 


BY ADDISON BALLARD 


WILL they forget the toilsome hours, 
And roughness of the way, 

Whose weary feet are kissed by flowers 
When evening shuts the day? 


PitTsFigLp, Mass, 


The Church as a Trust 


BY AUSTIN BIERBOWER, LL.D. 


[Mr. Bierbower has contributed many articles to THE INDEPENDENT on diverse 


themes. 


The range of his intellectual interests can be gathered from the following 


titles of a few of his books: “ Principles of a System of Philosophy,” ‘‘ The Morals of 
Christ,” “‘ From Monkey to Man,” “ How to Succeed,” “On the Training of Lovers,” 


‘Ethics for Schools,” etc.—EpDITOoR. ] 


HE first great trust or monopoly 
formed was the Christian Church. 
Several generations after the es- 

tablishment of Christianity a single or- 
ganization sought to gather up the in- 
dependent congregations and conduct 
the affairs of Christianity in one body. 
This organization claimed in time to 
own and distribute all the benefits of 
Christ’s religion. No other was admit- 
ted to have right to any of it. It 
claimed to represent the only valid re- 
ligion in the world and tried to crush 
out all competitors. It had the sole 
means of salvation, and out of its pale 
was no hope. Having the keys of 
heaven, it had the power to admit or 
exclude, and could make its own terms. 
It claimed, in short, to have a monop- 
oly of Christianity, and with it a mon- 
opoly of all religion. No other was 
genuine. It had the truth as an exclu- 
Sive possession, and claimed the sole 
right to determine what men might be- 
lieve. Its ideal was a single corpora- 
tion embracing all the people. This 
corporation was to be exclusive in its 
dominion, controlling all things moral 
and religious, and covering the whole 
world. It was to have the sole right 
to teach, and nothing hostile to its doc- 
trines might be inculcated or practiced. 
No other worship was to be allowed. 
It was a complete trust, or monopoly, 
in religion, embracing all the churches 
everywhere, and having 4s its field the 
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whole earth. Having one head and one 
set of officers, to which all must be sub- 
ject, it was to give orders which all 
must obey. There could be no appeal 
and no dissent. It assumed to control 
the mind as well as the conduct of men, 
and none could hope to live outside of 
it or in opposition to it. Its slogan 
was: Believe or be damned—submit 
or suffer. A close corporation, whose 
power was handed down from ruler to 
ruler, its government was perpetual. 
The people might never change it. No 
other administration could ever suc- 
ceed it; no revolution could overthrow 
it; no reform could improve it. Mak- 
ing no mistakes, its utterances were in- 
fallible, and there was no power to 
judge of its teachings or conduct but 
itself. It was, in short, supreme and 
perpetual. 

The formation of this power was like 
that of modern trusts in every essential. 
At first there were many churches, 
and the local organizations were inde- 
pendent. Having no fixed doctrines or 
discipline which could be enforced, the 
people differed in opinion and conduct, 
and much liberty was allowed. Ina 
few generations, however, the larger 
churches in the great cities united and 
in time extended their dominion over 
the local churches. This federation 
was called Catholic, and aspired to be 
universal. Its ideal was a union that 
should include all the churches and 


















THE CHURCH 


form one body. No other churches 
could be tolerated. What was not in 
the trust was held unlawful and dan- 
gerous. The Church’s unity became 
its chief characteristic and was zeal- 
ously _ inculcated. Independent 
churches were prohibited, and all 
which did not enter the trust were 
stigmatized as illegitimate and perse- 
cuted. It was held not only immoral 
but criminal to form other churches or 
to patronize them. Those who ven- 
tured to get their religion elsewhere or 
to exercise any not in connection with 
this monopoly were cursed as rebels. 
Prayers offered outside of it were not 
honored by God. Baptism, confirma- 
tion and marriage were invalid if sol- 
emnized beyond its pale. It had a 
monopoly, in short, of everything Chris- 
tian, and counted all competing move- 
ments wicked, if not criminal. 

And not only did this Church claim 
a monopoly of all Christianity, but it 
claimed a monopoly of all religion. No 
other faith had a right to exist any- 
where. It tried to convert all men to 
itself and to confine them within its 
fold. It aspired to a monopoly over 
the whole earth, supplanting every 
competing faith. The world was to be 
one in religion: universal humanity 
was to be organized in the Church, the 
people were to act as an entirety and 
everything religious was to be pro- 
duced by this single company or cor- 
poration. There was to be no competi- 
tion in religion. Every rival was to 
be crushed out, and crushed out by law 
if necessary. Not only was nothing 
else to be done, but nothing else was 
to be thought or believed, than what 
this monopoly wanted. There must be 
no dissent and no revolt. It was de- 
clared wrong even to think or wish 
anything different from its teachings 
and purposes; so that it was the com- 
pletest form of a trust or monopoly 
ever attempted. 

When we have thus early in history 
such an example of a monopoly we 
need not wonder that men have since 
tried to form other trusts or monop- 
olies. Its example taught men that by 
such organization power could easily 
be obtained and results cheaply 
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wrought. What the Church did in re- 
ligious and moral affairs the industrial 
corporations could do in manufactur- 
ing and trading. Corn, pork and oil 
could be cornered as well as religion, 
and there might be one organization 
for running all the railroads as well as 
for running all the churches. The peo- 
ple perceived that they could deal in 
earthly products as they did in Chris- 
tian graces. If one organization could 
monopolize all the burials, another 
might monopolize all the caskets. 

The Church thus~set the example 
and furnished the model for all kinds 
of monopolies. What was done in re- 
ligion became a pattern for combina- 
tion in every other interest. One com- 
pany might as well make all the bread 
as all the creeds. Universality could 
be put in operation in one thing as well 
as in another, and men could every- 
where be organized. Monopolies in all 
kinds of business could be made to ex- 
tend over the whole earth. Interna- 
tional undertakings could be conducted, 
and we could as surely have a univer- 
sal commerce as a universal Church. 
It is the ideal of Socialism to have a 
world-wide republic, or union of all men 
in one socialistic community. Cath- 
olicity is a common idea, the idea of a 
universal organization, not only for 
morals and religion, but for education, 
public works and armies. There is no 
reason why it should be confined to 
things spiritual. A universal State is 
as natural as a universal Church, and 
one set of laws as one set of ceremonies. 
It is no more necessary to unite in re- 
ligion than in production or trade. 
The principles of theology are no bet- 
ter fixed or more generally believed 
than those of economics or natural 
science. In fact, there is less differ- 
ence of opinion in almost anything than 
in theology; and if in the most uncer- 
tain of subjects men have been able to 
unite, they might do so in those on 
which there is substantial agreement. 
In forming modern trusts capitalists 
are simply following the example of 
the Church, which for centuries has 
been the only example of a universal 
monopoly and the model for all subse- 
quent ones. 
Cuicaco, Ii. 


—_ 








N “The Mystery of Edwin Drood ” 
| Dickens at least bequeathed to man- 
kind a solid, satisfactory puzzle. 
Mr. Cuming Walters, in his new book 
“Clues” to the mystery, mentions sev- 
eral American sequels to the unfinished 
tale, one of them professing to come 
from the pen of Dickens in the world of 
spirits. Mr. Walters adds a very well 
reasoned theory of his own, but the puz- 
zle remains a puzzle. Let us consider 
the dramatis persone: 

John Jasper, a lay choirmaster in 
Cloisterham Cathedral, aged twenty-six. 
An energetic amateur of opium. Wears 
black whiskers. Uncle of Edwin Drood 
and in love with Rosa Bud, who is be- 
trothed to Edwin by a family arrange- 
ment. 

Edwin Drood, a young engineer, “as 
pretty as a girly,” nephew of Jasper and 
betrothed to Rosa Bud, but not in love 
with her. 

Rosa Bud, betrothed to but not in love 
with Edwin. 

Neville Landless, the semi-Cingalese 
pupil of Minor Canon Crisparkle. In 
love with Rosa Bud and at feud with 
Edwin. 

Helena Landless, sister of Neville, de- 
voted to Rosa Bud. A girl of masculine 
force of character, in love with 

Crisparkle, a muscular 
minor canon. 

Grewgious, an eccentric lawyer of 
sterling virtue. Agent for Edwin and 
Rosa. : 

Bazzard, his clerk, an amateur writer 
of tragedies. 

Old Woman. Keeps an opium den in 
London. Patronized by Jasper, but de- 
tests him. Reason unknown. 

Sapsea, Mayor of Cloisterham. An 
ass. Possesses a family vault. 

Durdles, a drunken vagrant. Natural- 
ly trusted, as such, by the Dean and 
Chapter with the keys of the cathedral 
crypt, vaults, etc. 

Deputy, a street boy paid by Durdles 
to stone him home at nights. 

These are the chief characters at the 
opening of the Mystery. Few of them 
act like human beings er obey normal 
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The Crime of Jasper 


BY ANDREW LANG 


motives, while Jasper is not only ad- 
dicted to drugging himself, but to drug- 
ging the rest of them. This complicates 
the puzzle, as nobody can guess what 
such bemused people will do. 

It is certain that Dickens wished us to 
believe that Jasper, jealous of Edwin, 
means to kill him. It is certain that 
Jasper, after causing a quarrel between 
Neville Landless and Edwin Drood, 
gives them a dinner of reconciliation ; it 
is certain that the young men leave his 
house together at midnight, in a storm, 
that Edwin disappears, that Neville is 
suspected of his murder and that Jasper 
believes himself tohave murdered Edwin 
and has possessed himself of Edwin’s 
watch and scarfpin, which he has put 
in the river, where Crisparkle, diving in 


consequence of a vague telepathic moni- ° 


tion (!) finds them. It is also certain 
that Jasper did not know that Edwin 
had a gold ring in his pocket, a ring 
which he was to restore to Grewgious. 
Again, we know how Jasper meant to 
kill Edwin and dispose of his remains. 
We know that he made a midnight ex- 
pedition to the cathedral with Durdles, 
that he drugged Durdles, stole his keys 
and probably put a quantity of quick- 
lime, which happened to-be lying about, 
into the family vault of Sapsea, the 
Mayor. It is indicated that, after Edwin 
and Neville parted, Jasper met Edwin, 
drugged him (somehow) and either led 
or carried him into Sapsea’s vault, 
strangled him there, heaped quicklime 
over him (whether he had put the quick- 
lime there before, or did so on this oc- 
casion) and went to bed. The crime will 
be detected by the finding of Edwin’s 
ring, unconsumed by the quicklime, 
which destroys his mortal body, boots 
and all. So much Dickens told Forster, 
or so Forster understood Dickens. But 
Dickens added that he had “a very new 
and curious idea, not communicable.” 
Now nothing in all this is “new,” and 
everything is “ communicable,” and was, 
in fact, communicated to Forster by 
Dickens. 

There must be something else. There 
was something else. We do not know 
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THE CRIME 


why Jasper, when planning his plot, 
climbed to the top of the cathedral tower, 
with the intoxicated Durdles, at night. 
He could go up alone any day if he 
chose. Again, Jasper, blabbing, under 
opium, to the old woman, says that he 
had often dreamed of the murder, had 
seen it in all its details, “ and yet I never 
saw that before!” He added that all 
was very soon ended. What was the 
“that” which Jasper had never fore- 
seen, but which, in fact, did occur? Why 
was the deed so rapidly ended? If we 
knew why Jasper climbed the tower in 
the night, and what “that” was, we 
should understand the mystery. Mean- 
while there is, on Forster’s showing, no 
mystery about the murder; nothing 
“new,” nothing that was not “com- 
municated ” to Forster. 

But how was Jasper detected? By the 
evidence, says Forster, of Edwin’s ring 
unconsumed by the quicklime. More- 
over, a new character, Datchery, in ap- 
pearance a middle-aged man in a tight 
surtout, with black eyebrows and a huge 
head of white hair, is playing amateur 
detective at Cloisterham. 

Now, if we remember that Jasper was 
a victim of drugs, and that the murder 
was amazingly soon over, and that an 
unforeseen event occurred, we might, 
prima facie, guess that Jasper “foozled” 
his crime; that Edwin was only uncon- 
scious ; that the burning of the quicklime 
brought him to his senses; that the vault 
door was not properly locked, or was 
unlocked by Durdles, who was “ drunk 
on the premises”; that Edwin walked 
away and reappeared disguised as 
Datchery. But, if he was alive, he could 
return the ring to Grewgious, who, I 
presume, replaced it in the quicklime! 
There was no apparent motive for 
Drood’s not denouncing Jasper at once, 
but nobody acts in the tale like a man 
of this world. Besides, of what could 
he accuse Jasper, after all? He had no 
real evidence against him. 

Mr. Proctor in “ Watched by the 
Dead” thought that Datchery was Ed- 
win. Mr. Cuming Walters proves, 
however, I think, that Datchery could 
not be Edwin. He appears not to know 
things that Edwin must have known. 
Again, crazy as the idea seems, Mr. 
Cuming Walters makes it highly proba- 
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ble that Datchery was—Helena Land- 
less! Was this the “ incommunicable ” 
idea? It may be, as Forster would have 
remonstrated vigorously against the ab- 
surdity of the plot. Helena, a very 
young girl, known to Jasper, could not 
escape him in the disguise of a middle- 
aged man, in a costume, a tightly but- 
toned surtout, which would betray every 
line of her figure. The plot is absurd, 
but it may have been the plot of the 
author’s outwearied brain, and Datchery, 
the “buffer living idly on his means,” 
may have become as Helena the bride 
of the minor canon Crisparkle! 
Granting that Datchery is Helena, and 
that Edwin Drood is alive, where is Ed- 
win Drood? Dead, if we _ believe 
Forster, reporting what he was told by 
Dickens. Dead he ought to be, but, in 
that case, what was the “ that” which 
Jasper saw and had not foreseen? 
Again, and this is important, if Jasper 
rifled Edwin’s pockets he must have 
found the tell-tale ring, and he must 
have rifled Edwin’s pockets. If he did 
not, he must have left Edwin’s money, 
gold, silver and bronze, to testify to the 
burning of the body of somebody, if not 
necessarily of Edwin. He could not 
overlook the search of the pockets when 
he murdered Edwin, and in the search 
must have found the ring, which Edwin 
was to give to Grewgious. Yet the ring 
was to reveal the secret! This is not 
what I call a scientific plot. However, 
take it that, months after the murder, 
Jasper, in a lucid interval, remembered 
that he had taken Edwin’s watch, chain 
and scarfpin, but had overlooked the 
pounds, shillings and pence. In that 
case he would revisit the vault at night. 
He is certainly the man with black 
whiskers who, in the lowest design on 
the cover (drawn by Dickens’s son-in- 
law, Mr. Collins), enters a vault, holds 
up a lantern and reveals a pretty young 
man in a summer great coat and a tall, 
soft felt hat. Now that pretty young 
man resembles nobody in the story, or in 
Mr. Fildes’s illustrations, except Edwin 
Drood. He is not in the least degree 
like Datchery and does not wear Datch- 
ery’s mop’ of white hair or his tight 
surtout. Mr. Cuming Walters, how- 


ever, thinks that this pretty young man 
is Helena disguised as Datchery. 
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The figure was, I think, intended by 
Collins, instructed by Dickens, to induce 
us to believe that Edwin was alive. He 
is more like Collins’s Edwin, with his 
hat in his hand, @ Ja Datchery, on the 
cover, than like any other character in the 
tale, and he is Mr. Fildes’s rendering of 
Edwin in the illustrations. So where 
are we? Mr. Cuming Walters thinks 
that Neville Landless was slain by Jas- 
per in the vault while defending 
Helena, who, again, is the pretty young 
man, and in that case, I think, is inten- 
tionally disguised as Edwin, not as 
Datchery, “and the same with intent to 
deceive.” But, also on the cover, we see 
a young man, clearly Neville, bounding 
up the stair of the cathedral tower, 
pointing to the top, and looking down 
at two men who follow him, Crisparkle, 
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in a soft clerical hat, and Grewgious, 
showing his white stockings, as was his 
wont, between his short trousers and his 
low shoes. Now this rush to the tower 
top has some connection with Jasper’s 
“unaccountable expedition” at mid- 
night, to the tower top, with Durdles. 
The reason of that expedition is of the 
essence of the mystery. I think that 
Jasper threw Neville down from the 
tower, but was seized by Crisparkle, the 
muscular Christian. The rest remains 
as much of a mystery as ever. But, if 
Mr. Cuming Walters is right in think- 
ing that the horrible old woman is Jas- 
per’s mother, then she is also Edwin 
Drood’s long lost grandmother! What 
a story. Probably she is not Jasper’s 
mother. 

Lowpon, ENGLAND * 


What Sakhalin Means to Japan 


BY ADACHI KINNOSUKE 


[A great many people have recently been puzzled to comprehend what there was 
about a barren Arctic island to make Japan almost willing to break off the peace 


negotiations rather than fail to get the whole of it. 


As Mr. Adachi shows, the 


interest taken by the Japanese in the island of Sakhalin, or, as they call it, Karaputo, 
is a mixture of the sentimental and the material.—EpDIToR.] 


HE Treaty of Portsmouth has 
passed into history; with it half 
the island of Karaputo goes back 

to its ancient master, and the disgrace 
of our first diplomatic defeat by Russia 
in 1875 is wiped out. 

Quite apart from the resources of the 
island is our chief interest in the island ; 
it is sentimental. As early as 1624 the 
Lord of Matsumae—and he was the Lord 
of Yezo as well as the island of Karaputo 
—made a tour of inspection through the 
Karaputo. On the year following he 
dispatched a number of his retainers to 
spend a year in the island. It was his 
wish that his subjects would learn some- 
thing more of the climatic conditions of 
his remoter domain and of her resources, 
that they might, with intelligence, make 
a better use of the land and sea, given 
over, at the time, almost entirely to neg- 
lect. It was as late as 1785, however, 
that the Yedo Government~of the Shogun 


began to take any serious note of the 
Karaputo. In that year the Shogunate 
dispatched ten officials to the island for 
exploration and mapping of sea and land. 
In 1789 the Shogunate, inaccordance with 
the petition of the aino of Karaputo, paid 
an indemnity to the men of Santan, who 
inhabited the continental littoral facing 
the island. That seems to have been the 
only foreign diplomatic incident in con- 
nection with the island—that is, till 1803. 

There appeared in the harbor of Na- 
gasaki in that opening year of the nine- 
teenth century a Russian commission; it 
was headed by a gentleman called 
Lezanoff. He came to us on a charitable 
mission—did he not come from a Chris- 
tian land, bearing the torch of civiliza- 
tion? He came to return to us a sailor 
or two from Nippon who had had the 
good fortune of having been wrecked on 
a Russian coast. The Yedo Govern- 
ment had sacrificed a few thousand of its 
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subjects at Shimabara in what 
is known as the Christian re- 


volt. And their blood, as it 
turned out, was the price of en- 
lightenment to the Government 
of the Shogun. At that whole- 
sale slaughter the Government 
was permitted to see into the 
inner thoughts of the men of 
alien pallor who came saying 
unto us: “Worship no other 
gods but God.” The heathen 
Shogunate and its officers were, 
therefore, utterly blind to any- 
thing that was good in the blood 
and conduct of the alien from 
over seas. What, therefore, the 
Shogun’s officers at Nagasaki 
said to the Russian did not im- 
prove the temper of M. Lezanoff. 
And perhaps that was the reason 
why the charitable Russian mis- 
sion, on its way north, tore off 
its Christian mask. The Rus- 
sian ships ravaged the coast of 
Karaputo, especially at Kusu- 
kotan, to which, since 1790, the 
Lord of Matsumae clan had been 
wont to send an administrative 
officer. It wasathankless task, like 
the robbing of a pauper’s back- 
yard; it was not worth the trou- 
ble; it is an incident not worthy 
of a record. Yet our history re- 
members it, perhaps because it 
was the first Russian invasion of 
our territory. It is true also 
that this waked the Shogun’s 
Government from its indifference 
toward northern lands. Mamiya 
Rinzo was dispatched to com- 
plete the scientific study and in- 
vestigation of the geography of 
the island. In 1809 he discov- 
ered the strait which divides the 
Karaputo from the continent, 
and gave it his. own name. 
And geography, somewhat more 
grateful than Nippon diplomacy, 
remembered the painstaking and 
scholarly efforts of Mamiya by 
insisting to call the shallow belt 
of water Mamiya Strait, long af- 


ter the Nippon Government lost 


the island to Russia. 
In 1850-—that is, three 
years after the appointment 








of Miravieff, the famous Count of 
the Amur, to the position of the 
Governor of the Eastern Siberia—Lieu- 
tenant Orlof, whom Miravieff had sent 
in company with Captain Nevilskoi and 
Lieutenant Savin, discovered the mouth 
of the Amar, and Nevilskoi ascended the 
stream and founded Nicolaievsk. The 
following year saw the Russian activity 
in the northern part of the Karaputo, 
perhaps the first serious attempt of Rus- 
sia to occupy the country. Very rapidly 
the Russians made their way south ; three 
years later Alexandrovsk was founded 
on Castries Bay, and one hundred men 
under command of Major Busse estab- 
lished a Russian base at Dui, on the west 
coast, and occupied the Aniwa Bay. The 
land hunger of Russia traveled fast, but 
the Russian diplomacy, as of wont, was 
swifter still; it was already there to set 
the pace. In the fifth year of Kaei, or 
1852—that is to say, when Alexandrovsk 
and Dui were not yet on the map—there 
appeared in Nagasaki and a little later in 
Shimoda, made famous by the American 
Commodore and the treaty, one Admiral 
Putiatin, representing the Czar. He in- 
vited the Shogun’s Government to rec- 
ognize the whole of Karaputo as Russian 
possession. The much distressed Govern- 
ment of the Shogun, with both of its legs 
already in a coffin at the time, proved 
itself superior to the weak-kneed diplo- 
macy of the present time; it held on 
bravely to the fiftieth degree of north 
latitude as the dividing line. But, of 
course, it was not proper in Russian 
diplomatists to listen to anything like 
reason from a heathen Power. And the 
treaty, which was of friendship and 
amity and of commerce, concluded at the 
time passed into history with the follow- 
ing paragraph, funny enough for a page 
of Punch: 

“As for Karaputo, there shall be no 
definite boundary between Russia and 
Nippon in Karaputo, and it will remain 
as heretofore.” 

Four times negotiations to settle the 
question were undertaken, but proved 
fruitless. And at last, in the eighth year 
of Meiji, which being translated means 
the Enlightened Reign, or 1875 of the 
year of grace, on the twenty-fourth of 
April of the Russian calendar and on the 
seventh of May of ours, there was signed 
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in St. Petersburg a document, and these 
are its first articles: 

“His Majesty the Emperor of Nip- 
pon cedes to His Majesty the Czar of 
all the Russias, in perpetuity and full 
sovereignty, the right to a portion of 
Karaputo. Henceforth the entire island 
of Karaputo belongs to the Russian Em- 
pire and the La Perouse Strait shall be 
the boundary between the two countries. 

“His Majesty the Czar of all the 
Russias accepts the cession of sovereign 
rights over Karaputo mentioned in arti- 
cle first, and in exchange cedes to His 
Majesty the Emperor of Nippon : 
the entire claims and full sovereignty of 
the eighteen islands (enumerated). 
Henceforth the whole Kurile group shall 
belong to the Empire of Nippon,” etc. 

The choice humor of this masterpiece 
is in the words “in exchange.” It is 
nearly thirty years since the day the 
above quoted treaty was signed. And 
every day of the thirty years, every time 
we happened to look upon the map of the 
East, upon the bleak sterility of the 
Kurile rocks and upon the generous and 
spacious wealth of the Karaputo, we were 
compelled, willy nilly, to have the dis- 
grace and regret burn into our eyes and 
minds. It would not have been so bad 
had we had a different history from the 
one of which we of the Land of the Gods 
are so proud. For twenty-five centuries 
it is our boast from the school room 
hours—and the men of Nippon have 
never been known to outgrow the child- 
ish glow of enthusiasm—that Nippon, 
the Homeland of the Sun, has never yet 
suffered a single humiliation from an 
alien foe ; that no invaders have been able 
to tread upon the sacred soil. And to 
have such a black accusation staring us 
in the face every time we turn to the 
laudable study of geography of the re- 
gions round about our country, now that 
was something quite enough to work 
upon our nerves. 

Only next to the sentimental is the 
interest of our fishermen in the waters of 
the Gulf of Tartary and of the Okotsk 
Sea. Like the land, the fishery in the 
northern waters is still in its primitive 
innocence. And the activities of the 
Nippon fishermen have been chiefly cen- 
tered round about the littoral of Kor- 
sakovsk. Up to 1899 the number of the 
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fishing grounds for our men steadily 
spread in area and the number of them 
rose as high as two hundred and twenty- 
two places. In that year Russia imposed 
her restrictive measures upon our fisher- 
men. In 1903 the number of our fishing 
grounds fell to ninety-nine. However, 
even under the unkindly measures of the 
Russians, our fishery in 1903 amounted 
to 568,195 bushels in all. According to 
the official reports of the Department of 
Agriculture and Commerce of our Gov- 
ernment for the thirty-sixth year of Meiji 
(1903) the marine products which we 
imported from Asiatic Russia amounted 
in value to 3,480,064 yen. Over three- 
fourths of them came from the Kara- 
puto. And these are almost entirely the 
fruits of the Nippon labor. And in this 
permit me to say you have hardly seen 
the a bc of the promise of those waters. 
According to the report of our Consul at 
Korsakoff the amount spent by our fish- 
ermen in that district alone for the year 
1902 was 603,656 yen, of which 80,579 
rubles were paid to the Russian Govern- 
ment for taxes for the year. These 
amounts were expended by only thirty- 
five parties in one year; it is not an un- 
promising comment on the future of the 
Nippon fishery of the Karaputo seas. Off 
her northeastern littoral, in the Sea of 
Okotsk, lies hid another one of those 
heaven’s treasure houses the key of 
which still remains undisturbed in the 
hands of nature—for no faults of the 
gods. For ages innumerable it has been 
displaying its wealth, in quite a tempt- 
ing manner, too, in the face of all the 
world. This is now open to us by the 
terms of the treaty. 

The whole island seems to be floored 
with coal beds ; especially along the coast 
it seems to be rich. Of the nineteen 
points staked along the coast line only 
four of them are being mined. There 
are many difficulties in making the coal 
mining on the island profitable and prac- 
ticable. One of the most serious is the 
conditions of the sea. Usually it is rough, 
but even in calmer days the ebbs and 
flows of tides are so violent that it is im- 
possible to find a good harbor for the 
purpose of loading and unloading the 
coal. The Dui Harbor in Korsakoffsk 


is a splendid bit of deep water harbor. 
The trouble with it seems to be, however, 
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that the interior of the harbor is entirely 
too large and rather difficult to hit upon 
a convenient anchorage. Moreover, when 
the sea runs high the ships are obliged 
to find shelter in Castries Bay. Since 
1892 the Russian Government has en- 
couraged a semi-governmental and semi- 
private coal mining company. It draws 
upon the criminals for miners; the suc- 
cess has been indifferent. The construc- 
tion of a suitable port, therefore, must 
be the beginning of a successful mining 
work in the island. Moreover, the con- 
struction of a hospitable harbor would 
solve a number of other embarrassments 
besides the coal mining problem. It 
would tempt the steamship lines which 
are making for Vladivostok and Supporo. 
And the establishment of a steady line of 
communications would open a new era 
for the fishery and lumber trade quite 
as much as for mining industry. 

The soil in some portions is adapted 
for the successful cultivation of radishes, 
wheat, barley, potatoes. The entire 
acreage under cultivation at the present 
time is not more than ten thousand acres. 
A vast portion of this is confided into the 
care and keeping of the criminal labor. 
The agricultural product of the island is 
about six pood per head of its popula- 
tion—that is to say, a little over one-third 
of what the people actually consume, 
based on the modest supply of fifteen 
pood per head per year. The humidity 
of the atmosphere is excessive. In an 
entire year one finds something like 
thirty-nine days of clear weather and 
sixty-one days of cloudy weather. Even 
in July and August, at the hight of sum- 
mer, the temperature might drop sudden- 
ly with a blast out of the Okotsk Sea. In 
its northern portion one can only find the 
Arctic vegetations. And even in the 
southern portion, in Korsakoffsk, for ex- 
ample, the farmers are constantly men- 
aced with the excess of rain in the har- 
vest season. It is far from a rare sight 
to see the work of a whole year either 
washed away completely or rotting under 
water. At best, therefore, the agricul- 
ture in the island is a rather discourag- 
ing work. 

Her forests, however, tell quite a dif- 
ferent tale. The island is rich in splendid 
pine and other timbers. In fact, the 
magnificent forests cloak the two ranges 
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of mountains which form the backbone 
of the island. They are practically un- 
touched. For the construction of Ussuri 
and Dalny Railway and also for the 
building. purposes in Siberia and Man- 
churia the Russians have felled not a 
little. But the protective measures of the 


TELL me, dear lad— 

Thou art still a lad to me, 

So wilt thou ever be— 

Hast thou gone back, 

Unlearned the learning I have given thee. 
Shut up the volume I had opened wide? 
Or hast thou found 

The thing I lack, 

That holy ground 

Whither I would have gone 

Tho all paths turned aside? 


Thy form, too slender for thy heart and brain, 
Bearing all ill. 

Thou the uplifter, sovereign of pain, 
I grieve to see thee weary, 

But I am wearier still. 

Upon my heart all sadness lies, 

The burden of this world—no less; 
But I have seen 

Within thine eyes 

The kiss of peace and righteousness. 
1 never taught thee this. 


Lo, I am old, my years all spent 

Seeking for knowledge, finding an empty word. 
To-day I heard thee speak. 

Thou stoodst alone. 

Weary and worn, 

I paused to see. 

Thou saidst, my old ears heard, 

This—“ I have learned content.” 

Thou didst not learn from me. 


Saul, Saul, I love thee, lad— 
Still thou art lad to me, 
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Russians against the fishery along the 
coast wisely included the provision for 
the protection of forests, and the island 
in this respect promises a future that is 
enough to make Oregon sit up and think 
—so far as the command of the Oriental 
markets is concerned. 
New Yorx Crry, 






























Gamaliel to St. Paul 


BY LOUISE DRISCOLL 


So wilt thou ever be. 

Years have gone by 

Since thou and I 

Sought what the wise world had, 
Found what the world could give. 
Thou hast learned how to die, 
While I— 

I know not why I live. 


Tell me, dear lad, 

Hast thou forgot? 

Or hast thou found— 

What I have not— 

The much desired end 

Whither our strivings tend? 

For, having striven long, at last I find 
Fruitless my busy years, | 
Empty my heart, while fears 
Compass me round. 

Saul, Saul, thou wert to me 
What a loved son would be. 
All that I knew, 

All that my heart could give, 
I gave to thee 

In the long council sweet 
When thou wert at my feet. 





Learned in the law am I. 

Thou let’st the law go by. 
Knowledge is in my heart. 

Faith is thy better part. 

I have seen years increase 

The while my hopes would cease. 
Thine is the gift of peace. 
Saul—pray for me! 

CaTskiLL, N, Y. 




















HE very genius of ceremonial could 
hardly devise any plan for giving 
the session of Parliament just 

expired a funeral service which should 
be at once appropriate and majestic. In 
Webster’s magnificent tragedy, “ The 
Duchess of Malfi,” one of those who 
stand around the deathbed of the 
duchess murmurs in words of pathetic 
appeal, “ Cover her face—mine eyes daz- 
zle—she died young.” No such appeal 
could have been reasonably made to any 
of those, and they were not many, who 
watched over the closing scene in the 
life of the now dead Session. There was 
nothing whatever in that Session to daz- 
zle the eyes of any of its beholders and 
it did not die young, but lived out what 
may be called a Session’s regulated term 
of life, altho from the scanty work which 
it did it seemed for many weeks past to 
have been merely dragging out its inane 
existence. The funeral ceremonies, 
which have only just taken place, 
created but little interest even in the re- 
gions of Westminster. The attendance 
of members in both houses was very 
limited and was practically confined to 
the men who had to be there and whose 
absencé would have been regarded as a 
neglect of duty. The King did not at- 
tend in person and the Royal Speech 
was read by the Lord Chancellor. 
American readers will have noticed with 
satisfaction that the King in his speech 
described the negotiations now going on 
between the Russian and the Japanese 
Governments for the purpose of bring- 
ing to a close the war in the Far East 
as “due to the initiative of the Presi- 
dent of the United States.” The King 
showed his usual good sense and cor- 
diality in thus rendering honor where 
honor is due, and, indeed, the whole 
speech was in every respect satisfactory. 
The Sovereign certainly had not much 
to say about the actual work done during 
the Session then coming to a close, and 
one can easily imagine that if he could 
have spoken out his genuine thoughts as 


**Let the Dead Session Bury Its Dead ”’ 
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to the manner in which the business of 
the House of Commons had been carried 
on during the past six months he would 
have given utterance to some sentiments 
which would have echoed very distinctly 
the popular feeling on that subject. The 
Session really accomplished little or 
nothing and accomplished even that little 
or nothing in a most unsatisfactory 
fashion. It passed two measures, the 
Aliens Bill and the bill concerning State 
provision for unemployed workmen, but 
these measures were passed in a form 
which the Government themselves ac- 
knowledged to be absolutely inefficient 
and only presented to the houses be- 
cause they thought something ought to 
be done with regard to each subject and 
could not make up their minds in time 
to do anything better. 

The Session, therefore, has been a fail- 
ure to a degree for which the memory of 
the present generation at least can find 
no Parliamentary parallel. The Govern- 
ment are, indeed, just now in a very pe- 
culiar position. They still command a 
nominal majority in the House of Com- 
mons, but they find it almost impossible 
to prevail upon their followers to attend 
the division lobby in such numbers as to 
make that majority felt in the decision 
of important questions. Never before in 
my recollection were such desperate and 
now and then such ignoble artifices em- 
ployed to compel Conservative members 
to keep in close attendance, and, indeed, 
there were several occasions within the 
last few weeks when, if the Liberals had 
only fulfilled their duty in voting on the 
divisions, the Government must assured- 
ly have been outnumbered and defeated.’ 
The fact is that the Conservatives are 
greatly divided among _ themselves. 
Some men who were the strongest and 
most respected members of the Con- 
servative Cabinet itself but a short time 
ago have withdrawn from office and now 
sit behind the Ministerial bench merely 
as critical observers of the doings of 
their former colleagues. These men 
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were too independent and too high-prin- 
cipled to support Mr. Balfour’s utterly 
irresolute policy on great financial ques- 
tions and have withdrawn from office 
frankly acknowledging the reason for 
their withdrawal. I do not include 
among these men Mr. Joseph Chamber- 
lain, altho he is still undoubtedly a man 
of some power in the House, but, then, 
every one assumes that he is merely 
playing his own game and no one can 
foretell at what moment or on what 
terms he may come to an agreement with 
Mr. Balfour or whether he may not do 
his best at some sudden crisis to precipi- 
tate Mr. Balfour’s fall. The utter fail- 
ure of the late Session is but the natural 
result of such a condition of things. I 
must say that the Irish National Party, 
under its leader, John Redmond, has 
been making its strength and its united 
purpose more and more evident during 
this Session. The Irish Nationalists 
were able to inflict on Mr. Balfour and 
his Government the one actual defeat 
which they received on a division, and if 
the Liberal Party had been more sted- 
fast in its attendance might have enabled 
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other defeats to be inflicted, which must 
have compelled Mr. Balfour to appeal to 
the verdict of the constituencies at a 
General Election. I cannot call to 
memory any other Session of Parliament 
in which a Prime Minister has been put 
to such “double, double toil and 
trouble” as have come on Mr. Balfour 
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during the last few months. He has had 
no one to support him whose support 
was worth having, and, as I have already 
said, the best men on his own side have 
broken away from him. I cannot help 
feeling a sincere regret that a man of 
unquestionably great ability, of high and 
varied culture and, as I fully believe, of 
thorough sincerity and conscientious 
principle, should have been placed by 
any concurrence of circumstances in 
such a position. 

Some men who had already risen to 
high repute in the House of Commons 
have distinctly added to their reputation 
during the past Session. On the Minis- 
terial side of the House Lord Hugh 
Cecil must be noted as one of these. 
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Lord Hugh Cecil is now one of the fore- 
most debaters in the House of Commons 
and in his style of speaking there is 
something of the genuine orator as well 
as of the debater. Lord Hugh is, as I 
need hardly tell my American readers, 
son of the late Marquis of Salisbury,and, 
altho he still holds to his place on the 
Conservative side of the House, he is a 
thoroughly independent critic of the 
present Government and, indeed, seems 
to be led absolutely in his political course 
by the light of his own conscientious 
convictions on every great question 
which comes under discussion. Mr. 
Winston Churchill, ‘son of the late Lord 
Randolph Churchill, has for some time 
past taken his seat on the Opposition, 
now the Liberal, side of the House, and 
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he, too, has distinctly added to his repu- 
tation during the present year and is 
already looked upon as very likely to 
hold a place in the next Liberal Adminis- 
tration. Mr. Lloyd-George, the brilliant 
Welsh member, is another man who has 
won still higher reputation during the 
past Session than he had before, and I 
do not think it needs much prophetic in- 


spiration to enable one to foretell that 
Lloyd-George is destined soon to hold a 
placé in the Cabinet of a Liberal Minis- 
try. Another man who has risen higher 
in the House of Commons this year than 
the high position which he held before 
is Mr. John Redmond, but I do not think 
there is any great likelihood of his ac- 
cepting a place in any forthcoming Brit- 
ish Ministry until at least the Home Rule 
cause in its main principles be accepted 
by some brave Liberal Government. 
Thus, therefore, we may leave the 
dead Session to bury its dead—its blun- 
ders, its perverse errors and its vague 
wrongdoings—with the hope that these 
may be buried once for all and may not 
come up again as ghosts to visit the 
glimpses of the Clock Tower. In the 
meanwhile the whole country has been 
celebrating with sudden enthusiasm the 
visit of the French fleet to the English 
coast and the living illustration which it 
gives of the entente cordiale. My Ameri- 
can readers will no doubt have heard all 
about the events many days before this 
letter reaches them. The welcome given 
to the French fleet and to its officers and 
seamen has been of the most enthusiastic 
and universal character, and the French 
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visitors have returned the enthusiasm 
and reciprocated the good will with the 
most cordial demonstrations of friend- 
ship. Some of the London newspapers 
have printed long leading articles on the 
subject in the French language—a 
French, I hope and trust, not of Strat- 
ford-atte-Bowe. One evening paper 
went so far as to have a whole edition of 
its issue printed in French, advertise- 
ments and all, and I hardly know what 
a London newspaper could do more than 
this in the way of paying its tribute to 
the entente cordiale. The great cere- 
monial of the occasion was the grand 
banquet given in Westminster Hall to 
the officers of the French fleet, a sort of 
celebration not of the order which we 
usually associate with Westminster Hall 
memories. The Lord Chancellor as 
President of the House of Lords, the 
Speaker of the House of Commons and 
Mr. Arthur Balfour, the Prime Minister, 
were leading figures in this demonstra- 
tion of welcome. The Lord Chancellor 
delivered his speech in French, and so 
did Mr. John Morley, who in former 
days spent much of his time in France 
and is a most qualified student of French 
literature. Everything went off well and 
I believe that both in Portsmouth and in 
London the French and English seamen 
of war vessels fraternized in the most 
cordial and genial fashion. In this coun- 
try the visit of a French fleet was at one 
time wholly associated with such excur- 
sions as the First Napoleon more than 
once projected and sent out with the 
view to a very different sort of introduc- 
tion to the English shores. I sincerely 
hope and every one must sincerely hope 
that the effects of this more recent 
French invasion may be lasting and 
beneficent. Nothing but good could 
come from a thoroughly friendly feeling 
between the French and the English peo- 
ple, and I can only hope that no foreign 
state—Germany, for example—may be 
led away to believe that the welcome 
given by England to the French was 
meant as a threat or even as a warning 
to other peoples. But we all can easiiy 
understand that the enthusiasm caused 
by such meetings is not always very last- 
ing in its effect, and it is not long since 
the feeling toward France among the 
newspaper instructors of the English 
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people was wont to be expressed in a 
very different form from that which it 
has lately and suddenly adopted. In any 
case the effect of this international cor- 
diality seems for the present to promise 
nothing but reciprocal benefit, and even 
the most skeptical among us might fairly 
make up his mind to hope for the best. 
I need hardly say that among my own 
countrymen and among the people of 
Scotland in general there has never been 
anything but the most friendly feeling 
toward France. I only wish that some 
other European States would follow the 
example of the French Republic and or- 
ganize an invasion of the English shores 
with a like genial and beneficent purpose. 
War and the rumors of war and the 
preparations for possible war are still 
the great curse of Europe, and if the 
year which saw a thoroughly wasted 
and perverted Session of the British 
Parliament should also have witnessed 
an event which promises to be the har- 
binger of peace between England and 
her neighboring States then we may 
well allow the dead Session to bury its 
dead and may none the less regard the 
year as above all things else a period of 
bright hope and promise, 

Meanwhile we have not had much do- 
ing in literature of late. We hear many 
rumors, some of them supported by au- 
thentic evidence, that there are great 
projects afoot for the application of the 
wholesale trust system to the English 
newspaper press. We have, in fact, al- 
ready seen some practical illustrations of 
this organization in the buying up of cer- 
tain journals and placing them all under 
the directorate of one company. Now 
we are told that the system aims at some- 
thing still more comprehensive and more 
dictatorial and that we may yet be des- 
tined to see all the great journals of 
London and the important provincial 
cities made the absolute property of a 
capitalist directorate. Let us hope that 
these rumors thus confidently accredited 
may prove to be only wild alarms and 
that for all said and done we may yet 
have some independent journalism left in 
England. 

I am glad to see that Mrs. Campbell 
Praed, one of the best and most original 
of our women novelists at present, has 
just issued a new romance, “ The Maid 



































of the River,” drawn from the observa- 
tions and experiences of her early Aus- 


tralian life. Mrs. Praed has suffered 
much lately from bad health and her 
friends are all the more rejoiced to find 
that she can return to her loved literary 
work again. While speaking of litera- 
ture I must not fail to call the attention 
of American readers to a rising young 
writer, Oliver Madox Hueffer, grand- 
son of the late Ford Madox Brown, the 
historical painter and one of the bright- 
est lights of the pre-Raphaelite school. 
Oliver Madox Hueffer has, to my think- 
ing, entered upon a literary career of 
high promise. I have just been reading 
an article of his called “Souls and the 
New London” in a metropolitan paper, 
The Daily Mail, which seems to me to 
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show a combination of poetical imagin- 
ing, of humor and of pathos not un- 
worthy of an essay by Charles Lamb or 
Robert Louis Stevenson. The essay 
deals with the proposed conversion of 
London into a sort of English Paris, 
with broad boulevards, city parks, under- 
ground and overground tramways, and 
with the preliminary removal of all the 
old houses, narrow streets and familiar 
corners of the London seen and pictured 
by Dickens and Thackeray. The essay- 
ist, who, altho young, is in sympathy 
with many of the old conditions, plays 
with his subject charmingly and may 
well find interested and sympathetic 
readers in America as well as in Eng- 
land. 


Lonpvon, ENGLAND, 


With Taft in Japan 


BY JAMES A, LE ROY 


[Our readers need no introduction to Mr. Le Roy, who as Secretary of the first Phil- 
ippine Commission has sent us many valuable articles on Philippine subjects. He is now 
with the Taft party and will send us another article if the occasion requires.—Eptror.] 


HEN the invitation of the Japa- 
\W nese Government to Secretary 
Taft was accepted, and it was 

cabled from Honolulu that it would be 
pleasing to the party to be entertained 
on their way to the Philippines instead 
of on the return trip, no one, least of all 
the Secretary of War himself, expected 
that the reception in Japan would take 
on the scope it has assumed, nor that 
various extraordinary and unprecedented 
features connected with it would be real- 
ized. That there would be an audience 
with the Emperor at Tokyo (one of the 
stiff and formal affairs, bound around 
with the rigid etiquet of the Japanese 
court, which are accorded on occasions 
only to distinguished foreigners), after- 
ward perhaps a garden party or lunch- 
eon at the American Legation, and some 
more informal entertainment at Tokyo 
or Yokohama or both, was the limit of 
the expectations of the party up to its 
arrival off Quarantine at Yokohama on 
the early morning of July 25th. The 





ship’s arrival in the bay the night be- 
fore, one day ahead of time, had been 
reported to Tokyo, and a special train 
was waiting to take the whole party, 
unofficial guests as well as official visit- 
ors to the Philippines, to Tokyo, where, 
as was learned from the delegation of 
Japanese officials who came aboard with 
the American Minister, the entire party 
were to be entertained as the guests of 
the Japanese nation. It further devel- 
oped immediately that they were to be 
taken in hand from their arrival in the 
country until their departure from its 
westermost seaport with that thorough- 
ness in detail which seems to characterize 
the Japanese in everything, so that the 
many little side trips for sightseeing and 
shopping were not to be during this visit 
to Japan. Instead, the party has gone 
through a round of notable entertain- 
ments, some quite numerously attended, 
others assuming the character of little 
private dinners and personally conducted 
excursions. Members of the Japanese 
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nobility—women, let it be remarked, as 
well as men—and high officials on the 
Government generally, the highest in 
fact, have constituted themselves per- 
sonally the hosts and attendants upon the 
party and have directed its every move- 
ment while in Tokyo and through the 
interior to Kyoto and then Kobé. 

Miss Alice has really been in Japan— 
as she probably will be in the Philip- 
pines—* The Princess,” as the irreverent 
young college men with the party have 
dubbed her. Everywhere she has been 
associated with the Secretary of War as 
being in a special sense the representa- 
tive of the chief executive of the United 
States, while the receptions have also 
been in some sense a personal tribute to 
the man William H. Taft himself, who 
has twice previously been officially hon- 
ored in Japan and whose administrative 
work in the Philippines and the United 
States is well known to the Japanese, 
and who has been openly referred to in 
Japan during this visit as the man who, 
the Japanese assume, will be the next 
President of the United States. One 
can only conclude that the active par- 
ticipation of the women of Japan in the 
features of this reception, both of the 
women of the middle classes, who were 
present at railroad stations and else- 
where to greet the party (a thing most 
unusual in itself), and of the women of 
the imperial household and of the Japa- 
nese nobility in the various social func- 
tions, both formal and somewhat inti- 
mate in character, has been in consider- 
able degree intended as a recognition of 
the presence of Miss Roosevelt, as well 
as being designed to meet American 
ideas with regard to the participation of 
women in affairs of public importance 
and the presence with this party of a 
number of the wives of Senators and 
Representatives of the Congress of the 
United States. Miss Roosevelt and her 
friends Miss Mabel Boardman, of Wash- 
ington, and Miss McMillan, of Detroit, 
were quartered at the American Legation 
in Tokyo, and not entertained at any of 
the royal palaces, as was Secretary Taft 
with his staff. There was a desire, it is 
said, to set apart suites in the Imperial 
Palace for the Secretary of War and his 
staff and for Miss Roosevelt and com- 
panions, but it was deprecated at Wash- 
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ington as being a too unusual mark of 
favor at this time of delicacy in relations 
between Japan, Russia and the United 


States. But in every other way possible 
Miss Roosevelt has been honored as the 
personal representative of her father’s 
household and as the representative, we 
may suppose, of America’s young wom- 
anhood. She has risen to the responsi- 
bilities thus placed upon her with a dig- 
nity that has been all the more effective 
because of her simplicity of manner and 
her evident hearty, youthful enjoyment 
of all the features of her entertainment. 
It was altogether a most pretty sight, 
and one that won instant smiling recog- 
nition from the Japanese officials and 
noblemen around her, when, giving way 
to the enthusiasm that seized her as she 
was greeted with such a tremendous 
ovation at the station in Tokyo, she 
raised one hand above her head, and 
with face aglow shouted, or seemed to 
shout “ Banzai!” to the sea of upturned 
faces before her. The utterance she 
made could not have been heard any- 
way, but the attitude and expression were 
unmistakable in their pleasure, and she 
caught the crowd at once, as well as that 
portion of her attendants who were im- 
mediately about her and saw the episode. 
Again, she insisted on seeing the wife of 
Admiral Togo when the latter called at 
the American Legation simply to leave 
their cards for a formal call, in company 
with ladies of higher rank, and Madam 
Togo soon found herself, greatly to her 
own embarrassment, the center of an ad- 
miring crowd of American ladies, who 
recked little that a princess of the im- 
perial househoid was also of the party. 
The Japanese had set out, in all their 
entertaining, to meet the Americans 
somewhat on their own ground of in- 
formality in social affairs and forms, and 
here they were met in kind. Coming 
across the country on the “ Welcome 
Special Express,” furnished and stocked 
by the Imperial Government, Miss Alice 
was showered with gifts of all sorts and 
sizes and values as well as with bouquets 
at every station where a stop had been 
arranged. The gifts began coming on 
at three o’clock in the morning following 
the departure from Tokyo and continued 
to arrive until the reception in Kyoto, 
after which Kobé took a hand at giving, 
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before the party went on board the 
steamer againefor the run through the 
Inland Sea. During the forenoon’s run 
to Kyoto a car was half filled with the 
presents for Secretary Taft and Miss 
Roosevelt. They had already been 
showered with souvenirs of one sort and 
another at the many social functions, 
small and great, in Tokyo. The Tokyo 
papers contained the announcement that 
the Emperor had given especial gifts to 
Misses Roosevelt, Boardman and Mc- 
Millan as well as to Secretary Taft and 
the members of his staff, and that the 
Empress, regretting an indisposition 
which required the Crown Princess to 
take her place at the audience and lunch- 
eon given in the Imperial Palace, had 
provided these young ladies with rich 
gifts, besides remembering the wives of 
Secretary Taft and his staff attendants. 
These gifts, comprising rich tapestries 
and other hangings, embroideries, lac- 
quer and silver pieces, were packed to- 
gether in Tokyo and will be put on the 
ship with the party when it shall return 
from the Philippines through Japan. 
The Japanese, by the way, have said they 
wish to entertain the party at that time 
again; and the American Minister says 
he is under pressure from Japanese of 
prominence who wished to give social 
functions on this visit but could not on 
account of the constant pressure of en- 
gagements for the party. 

The messages cabled to the United 
States have given an idea of the scope 
and of the features of this reception 
which is just over, but they cannot have 
conveyed any adequate idea of the great 
cordiality which the Japanese displayed 
and of their evident determination to 
give it to be understood that they want 
the friendship of the United States. That 
they entertain any design upon the 
Philippines so long as the United States 
chooses to determine the fate of those 
islands it would be foolish to suppose for 
a moment in the face of the evident at- 
titude of the Japanese, from their Em- 
peror and highest responsible officials 
down. On the contrary, it is plain that 
they wish to count upon the United 
States as a silent ally, well disposed to- 
ward them and their interests in the Pa- 
cific through a natural friendship. The 
great ovations given the party, at Tokyo 
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first and in a lesser degree in the smaller 
towns passed through, were, of course, 
primarily arranged by word from above, 
but it would be impossible not to believe 
that there was a genuine cordiality, and 
on the part of the masses, back of them. 
Too many signs there were to prove this. 
To-day even Nagasaki, which is hardly 
truly Japanese, so long it was a merely 
foreign settlement with Japanese fisher- 
men, sailors and laborers for its bulk 
of population, has taken its part in en- 
thusiastically welcoming the party, and 
its officials were disappointed that it 
would not stay for an evening banquet 
afterward. Several towns passed close 
at hand in the narrow parts of the Inland 
Sea yesterday had their people out to 
cheer the people on board the “ Man- 
churia ” as it passed, while in the strait 
between Moji and Shimonoseki there was 
a salute from a Japanese gunboat, and 
tugs with Japanese officials and army 
and navy officers steamed alongside the 
ship for several miles, shouting “ Ban- 
zai!” setting off the always unique 
Japanese fireworks and having bands 
play American patriotic airs. The 
“ Star Spangled Banner ” has been heard 
everywhere along the route of this party. 

Necessarily such an event has its 
amusing features, and they have arisen 
chiefly on this occasion through the 
curious blend of American informality 
and Japanese etiquet, which has given 
way in a dozen different directions where 
it has hitherto been rigid. From the 
Emperor’s palace down this has been 
the case, and he himself gave the cue 
by going around informally and shaking 
hands with the members of the official 
party, over fifty in number, whom he in- 
vited to lunch with him after the formal 
audience was over. Doubtless some of 
our American legislators have time and 
time again shattered a cherished social 
custom of Japan in their offhand way 
at these various entertainments of a week 
past, and perhaps even now the Japanese 
of the nobility who unbent on this occa- 
sion so notably are smiling the silent 
Oriental smile as they tell over to each 
other some of the doings of those strange 
Americans. But they accomplished their 
object none the less; they met Americans 
like Americans, or as nearly after Amer- 
ican fashions as a Japanese could. They 








did not breathe politics; they took the 
cue of the Government at Washington, 
which excluded all politics from this 
event. The Japanese even parried the 
questions of Americans who would dis- 
cuss some features of the war—except 
for Marquis Ito, who is described as a 
“ first-class fellow,” and who would chat 
it all over with almost any one, and for 
the great courtesies shown to Representa- 
tive Foss, chairman of the Naval Affairs 
Committee of the House at Washington, 
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by the highest officials of the Japanese 
Navy, who took him to Yokosuku and 
Sasebo and talked freely with him. But 
the cordial good feeling inspired on this 
occasion among Americans of such promi- 
nence in national affairs cannot fail to 
possess future good feeling for the Japa- 
nese. Altogether the greeting in Japan 
equaled the celebrations at the opening 
of the war and the first reports of vic- 
tories in Manchuria. 
En ROUTE TO MANILA. 


The Portland Exposition 


[The following article is by a lady whom we especially commissioned to write for 
us her impressions of the Lewis and Clark Exposition. She modestly prefers not to 


have her name appear.—EDITOR. ] 


T is a common remark even with 
Portland people themselves that, of 
course compared with the gigantic 
shows of the past twelve years, this Lewis 

' and Clark Centennial is small and not 

much is here to hold the interest of a 

supercilious generation which has al- 

ready visited Chicago, Paris and St. 

Louis. But it is hard to conceive the soul 

so unimaginative or supercilious that by 

the time it has approached Portland it 
will fail to see the Exposition grounds 
as the focusing point of all the streams 

of production and achievement from a 

region singularly blessed in natural re- 

sources and in inhabitants. Those who 
stay away may choose to explain their 

absence by condescending reference to a 

“ little Exposition,” but from those whose 

spirits have been attuned to closer har- 

mony with it by every day’s: journey 
westward one rarely hears the disdain- 
ful “Oh! I saw all that in St. Louis.” 

Seen in its true light the Exposition 
is big, and big just as its originators 
meant it to be, for to the eye which sees 
its full import it is the West, and never 
once, from Denver to San Francisco, 
from Vancouver to Los Angeles, do you 
get away from the atmosphere of the 

Lewis and Clark Centennial. 

Portland has somehow solved the 
problem of disposing of its crowd more 





comfortably than a part of the railroad 
companies. Perhaps it is younger and 
more susceptible to thrills of compassion ; 
perhaps with such a climate and location 
it could not make its guests uncomfort- 
able if it would. Certain it is that com- 
fort is one of the ever present features 
distinguishing it among _ expositions. 
Fancy the peace which enfolds the femi- 
nine spirit as one realizes that she can 
tramp all day among the exhibits un- 
troubled by the habitual Exposition con- 
sciousness that she is “a sight.” Even 
the larger masculine mind cannot be 
above a certain satisfaction in the possi- 
bility of coming through a day, and 
evening, too, with unwilted collar. Also, 
if my own experience may be trusted as 
typical, the body no less than the mind 
gains from exploring such Exposition 
grounds as never were before—park and 
lake and river outspread along the foot- 
hills of a great mountain range, with 
four snowy peaks in the distance, huge 
guards who change their uniforms hour- 
ly through all gradations of rose and 
silver and dazzling white. The penny- 
in-the-slot weighing machine is one form 
of dissipation whose allurements I am 
never able to withstand so long as a 
penny is forthcoming from my own purse 
or that of a friend. Conscientious pa- 
tronage of the entire Lewis and Clark 
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collection, from the “ Trail’s”’ entrance 
to the Fairbanks exhibit in the Machin- 
ery Building (where you are weighed 
“ without money and without price’’), 
not omitting the youth upon the Bridge 
of Nations who guesses your weight and 
takes pay according to his accuracy, 
showed that in my few days’ stay in Port- 
land I had added to my original delicate 
proportions more than as many pounds 
as there had been days. 

There is, of course, an occasional sight- 
seer, some schoolma’am (I have been 
one myself, but I also know the vacation 
art), or delegate from a woman’s club, 
who comes to improve her mind and re- 
duce her weight, and I doubt not she 
succeeds in both. We saw one of her 
in the Forestry Building, with note book 
in hand. She was industriously taking 
down all the data supplied by the young 
men in charge of the miniature Colum- 
bia River, which, faithfully reproducing 
all the machinery of the salmon industry, 
occupies a conspicuous central position, 
as it should, in this wonderful temple to 
the sylvan deities of Oregon and Wash- 
ington. She will go home with every 
detail and date of ante and post mortem 
salmon existence, from yellow egg to 
salad on your luncheon table, on tap for 
her (let us hope) information-thirsty 
neighborhood, and she will know the 
exact amount of lumber contained in 
each huge tree trunk that rises from 
floor to lofty roof; but she will miss, I 
think, something of the ingenuous joy 
of the young woman who said: “Oh! 
weren’t the tiny fish too cunning as they 
swam in an animated phalanx with heads 
all pointed up stream?” 

Our party did not refuse enlighten- 
ment, either, in the captivating Baby In- 
cubator, altho, to be sure, it was the 
doctor who received the most of that. 
The doctor’s wife and I possibly took a 
more lively (and intelligent) interest in 
the tying of the pink and blue butterfly 
bows which impart to the bag of water- 
proof cloth in which the mites are in- 
cased an infinitely more festal appear- 
ance than is ever produced by the ruffles 
and hemstitching of the mother-tended 
baby. At any rate we ran off in the 
middle of a valuable discussion upon 
temperatures and nourishment at an- 
other woman’s announcement of “ the 





cutest little brown-eyed one in that next 
room.” But we learned enough to be 
quite convinced of the good fortune of 
the incubator baby. 

It is among the peculiar advantages of 
the Portland Fair, however, that one may 
absorb an unusual amount of really val- 
uable information without going in 
search of it. I suppose that others have 
made as interesting displays in forestry 
and irrigation; I confess that I never 
looked to see. But here, in the heart of 
a region whose very life they are, they 
assumed for me an importance far ex- 
ceeding Oriental embroidery and Italian 
mosaic. The Fisheries Exhibit is rela- 
tively small, but hundreds who never 
went near more imposing displays crowd 
around the tanks showing the baby life 
of the salmon, which they are now eating 
fresh for the first time. In the excellent 
Government Exhibit one now takes time 
to read the letters bearing many a great 
American’s autograph and making fre- 
quent mention of Lewis and Clark ; and I 
felt a new interest in Filipino cooking 
utensils when I had just fallen in with an 
old college friend, fresh from Govern- 
ment service among the Igorrotes, who 
pointed out those from whose like he 
had more than once been served. Then, 
too, you take time in Portland to do so 
many of the silly things which bring joy 
to the soul, especially the soul old and 
dignified enough to know better. When 
“hitting the trail” of course you would 
spend an evening in Kiralfy’s gorgeous 
“Venice,” and another among Jabour’s 
trained animals ; you would also probably 
“bite” on some of the fake shows; but 
if the “Trail” were as long as the 
“ Pike” you might hurry on and miss 
the delight of being swindled out of suc- 
cessive dimes by such engaging gentle- 
men as preside over the side attractions, 
in “ Fair Japan,” for example. 

There is, of course, the Forestry 
Building, the happiest bit of originality 
Portland has to offer. One would not 
regret having come far to see only this 
marvelous “log cabin,” 205 feet long 
by 108 feet wide, its roof resting upon a 
colonnade of fifty-two tree trunks, all 
clothed still in the rough bark of their 
forest life, 50 feet high and in diameter 
equaling the hight of a tall man, while 
as many more trees, just as thick and 
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half as high, support the rustic galleries 
which skirt the structure on side and end. 
To one who has inhaled the woodsy fra- 
grance of the place, and measured his in- 
significant stature beside its monster pil- 
lars, the effort to convey an idea of it to 
others seems so futile that he is forced 
from customary forms of description, 
from literary terms to numerical; for 
here, at least, figures must prove more 
eloquent than adjectives, even adjectives 
in the superlative degree. Permit me, 
therefore, to filch a single item from the 
estimates of one who has described the 
building in detail: 

“One of the logs contains enough lumber 
with which to build a one-story cottage 40 x 40 
feet in size, with a fence around it, and board 
walks leading up to it. And there would still 
be enough wood left to kindle the fire in the 
grate for many months.” 


It was in this place, most perfect type 
of the wondrous West, this spot where 
the strength of its ancient forests and 
the vigor of its new-born cities have met 
in enduring hand-clasp, that Joaquin 
Miller stood on a Saturday in mid-July 
and received the many who came to greet 
him as poet of the Pacific and acknowl- 
edge that he had been a true seer when he 
wrote of their region years ago: 

“Dared I but say a prophecy, 
As sang the holy men of old, 
Of rock-built cities yet to be 
Along these shining shores of gold 
Crawling athirst into the sea, 


What wondrous marvels might be told! 
* * * * * 


Here learned and famous from afar 
To pay their noble court shall come, 

And shall not seek or see in vain, 
But look on all with wonder dumb! ” 


He had not in mind, I fancy, either a 
generation ago or on that day of his 
reception by enthusiastic Oregonians, 
alone or even largely the great progress 
of the far Western States in things ma- 
terial. It is no small indication of the 
spirit of the region—its fearlessness and 
independence of judgment—that it has 
dared to face the bugbear of all previous 
American expositions and seems to have 
proved it after all a monster of only im- 
aginary deadliness. Perhaps most sig- 
nificant of any feature connected with 
Sunday opening at Portland is the fact 
that it has not come about in response to 
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the clamor of the worldly-minded and of 
a secular press, but that the committee 
which has worked for it and now directs 
it has for chairman and secretary minis- 
ters of the Gospel, and its entire mem- 
bership drawn from the clergy of Port- 
land or members of the laity eminent for 
adherence to high moral and religious 
standards. Certain restrictions have been 
imposed and carefully maintained; the 
gates remain closed until noon, thus re- 
moving temptation from the path of 
those whose feet might not stedfastly 
tread the way to the morning services of 
the churches; the “ Trail” is closed all 
day, and no machinery is in operation. 
All other exhibits may be visited as on 
week days, and open-air entertainment 
is provided in concerts by a number of 
excellent bands (those from neighboring 
military posts and the young Indians 
from Sherman Institute lending a satisfy- 
ing Western flavor), which play at dif- 
ferent buildings throughout afternoon 
and evening. 

The scheme of the Sunday opening, 
however, goes much beyond the mere 
provision of decent and pleasant recrea- 
tion for a visiting crowd, which, if shut 
out from here, might seek it through 
devices less innocent. The major part 
of the committee’s effort, so far as Sun- 
day is concerned, has been directed to 
the afternoon service in the Auditorium, 
and there is apparently much reason for 
gratification with the result of their ef- 
forts, both in what they have been able 
to provide and in the public response in 
interest and attendance. The program 
consists of a simple religious service, 
wholly undenominational, save that one 
Sunday will be given over exclusively to 
the direction of the Roman Catholic 
Church, but simplicity is made impres- 
sive by the excellence of the speakers 
and the music. Comment upon the com- 
mittee’s success in respect of the former 
would be superfluous when their roll 
runs: Robert McIntyre, Emil G. Hirsch, 
James W. Lee, Merle St. C. Wright, 
Charles M. Sheldon, Josiah Strong, 
Newell Dwight Hillis and Washington 
Gladden. One Sunday afternoon of each 
month is to be given to the rendition of 
one of the great oratorios, “ The Mes- 
siah,” if I remember aright, the chorus 
for these being drawn from Portland and 
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its environs, and the director being a 
Portland musician. The music for the 
weekly service is also supplied by local 
talent, and if all of it ranks with the 
Lakme Quartet, which it was our good 
fortune to hear, its quality is far from 
amateurish. The exquisite voices of 
these young women and their admirable 
training in quartet work are well worth 
crossing a continent to hear. 

It has seemed worth while to speak at 
this length of Sunday opening at the 
Lewis and Clark Exposition, because it 
is an experiment which will be watched 
with interest as a precedent for coming 
world’s fairs. Perhaps its completest 
vindication is the entire absence of pro- 
test from either press or people of 
Oregon, with the possible exception of 
holders of “ Trail” concessions, whose 
complaint is not of the opening, but of 
its restrictions. 

Another of the unique features of this 
Exposition is the manifest realization of 
a group of Western States of their kin- 
ship, their common origin and common 
destiny. There is rivalry, to be sure, but 
of that good-natured sort which, tho it 
may poke a bit of fun, is proud to see, 
and to let others see, its brothers’ suc- 
cess. Thus Portland, since to her be- 
longs the honor of the Fair, is very gen- 
erous in calling the visitor’s attention to 
the beauty of Washington’s and Califor- 
nia’s State buildings, and has admitted 
to her scheme of illuminations, shining 
afar across Guild’s Lake, the familiar 
watchword of the “ Tacoma Booster,” 
“Watch Tacoma Grow.” And Idaho 
combines tribute to her neighbor with 
appreciation of her own merits in the 
sentiment wrought in her native grains 
upon the door over against the flaming 
Washingtonian beacon: 


“While you watch your neighbors grow 
Keep your eye on Idaho.” 


To Idaho, I think, belongs the palm 
for the most remarkable product ex- 
hibited by any State. I would not rank 
above it the huge grizzly made from 
California fruit nor the picture of the 
Exposition grounds done in human hair 
by a daughter of Oregon. It is a square 
of gayly embroidered canvas bearing 
this simple legend, “ Made by a Gentle- 
-” Modest in all but his choice of 


man 
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colors was this retiring soul, and the un- 
expectedness of it makes his offering the 
more fraught with tender interest. One 
might have been prepared for it from 
Rhode Island, or even Pennsylvania, but 
not here in the haunts of the “cow 
puncher” and the “broncho buster,” 
and the picture of the gentle creature, 
sitting apart from his ruder kind, deco- 
rating the Christmas sofa cushion and 
laundry bag of many a lady friend, will 
long cling in my imagination. 

Of the eleven States represented by 
buildings and exhibits creditable and in 
some instances remarkable Illinois has 
undoubtedly sounded the note which will 
vibrate in most hearts and be longest 
remembered. She makes no display of 
imposing architecture nor of giant fruits 
and abundant harvests; it is only a plain 
and ugly little house, with an interior 
adorned by scant and unpretentious fur- 
niture. But crowds flock to see the 
counterpart of the Springfield home of 
Abraham Lincoln and linger long in the 
square rooms, whose walls are eloquent 
with Illinois history. The collection of 
pictures, made by Mrs. Jessie Palmer 
Weber, is designed to cover the story 
of Illinois from earliest times to the pres- 
ent day, and most interesting and preg- 
nant with surprise as well is the array 
of Illinois Governors, for Louis XIV 
leads the procession, and George III of 
England stands before La Salle, while 
Patrick Henry’s face reminds that IIli- 
nois was once a county of Virginia. But 
it is the Lincoln relics which hold the 
crowd, often with moistened eyes: the 
marriage certificate with the name of 
Nancy Hanks, the request to Stanton 
for a few flags for Tad, the brief note to 
Grant concerning Lee’s surrender, the 
pictures of Ford’s Theater, of Booth and 
the other conspirators, the mud-scraper 
on the back porch. 

Of all the sights that thrill, of all that 
gives distinction to Portland’s Exposi- 
tion, none can claim precedence of the 
figure of the Indian girl, with her 
papoose strapped to her back, leaning 
forward to look far out across the lake 
to the sea. The artist has idealized her 
doubtless, this Shoshone captive, wife— 
with a one-third interest—of a Canadian 
voyageur; but since qualities of mind 
and heart are hardly expressed in 
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bronze, who would not wish that youth 
and grace should be the outward form 
of that courage which risked her own 
life to save the papers and scientific in- 
struments of the explorers, that unself- 
ishness which defrauded her own child 
to share with them her last loaf? The 


“Ana!” said the Bird to the Rose. 
“Aha, little Rose!” said the Bird. 
“Don’t you think that my song, 
So merry and strong, 
Is the sweetest you ever have heard? 
Now singing I fly 
To the beautiful sky, 
But you cannot utter a word. 
Aha, little Rose!” said the Bird. 


“Aha!” said the Rose to the Bird. 
“Aha, little Bird!” said the Rose. 
“But dainty and fair 
Is the crown that I wear. 
I’m the queenliest flower that grows! 
You may fly on your way, 
But the Breeze loves to stay, 
So sweet with my perfume he blows. 
Aha, little Bird!” said the Rose. 


Alas, for the Rose and 


Has a footstep of fear, 


And mourns for “he 
Hasirax, N, S. 


The Bird, the Rose and the Breeze 


BY ANNIE CAMPBELL HUESTIS 


So wild and so restless he goes, 
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unveiling of this first statue of an Indian 
woman, designed by an American 
woman (Miss Alice Cooper, of Denver), 
was fitly made an event of importance 
by the managers of the Exposition and 
the women of the West. 

PorTLAND, Org. 


“Alas!” said the Breeze. “And, alas, 
Little Rose, little Bird!” said the Breeze. 
“The singers shall fly 
From the frown of the sky, 
And their nests shall be blown from the trees. 
And, stealthy and drear, 
A strange breath shall come near, 
Rose bloom and rose fragrance to freeze. 
Little Bird, little Rose!” said the Breeze. 





“Oh I never shall die,” said the Rose, 
“So perfect and rare am I made. 
Would I blossom so gay, 
Growing fairer each day, 
But to fade, little Breeze, but to fade?” 
And the Bird, flying high, 
Sang in scorn from the sky 
Of his wonderful nest in the shade— 
And O, the mad music he made! 


the Bird! 


For the high little heart of the Rose, 
For the flight, wild and free, 
For the nest in the tree,— 

Since here are the frosts and the snows. 
And the Breeze far and near 


Bird and the Rose. 
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The Magna Carta 


For centuries Magna Carta has been 
the theme of lawyers, historians and ora- 
tors, but until the present no really satis- 
factory and exhaustive commentary has 
been produced. The reason for this 
need not be sought far away. He who 
would interpret for us the thoughts of 
the men who gathered around King John 
on that famous June day must be both 
a lawyer and a historian ; he must under- 
stand the structure and workings of the 
Anglo-Norman feudal system and be 
able to reason with Bracton and Glanvill. 
All this has been made possible only in 
our day by the researches of a number 
of scholars, among whom may be ranked 
Stubbs, Maitland, Round and Vino- 
gradoff. None of these has seen fit, how- 
ever, to write a treatise on the Great 
Charter, perhaps for Stubbs’s reason that 
all English constitutional history is only 
a commentary on that document. At last 
we have in Dr. McKechnie’s book* a 
scholarly and authoritative work based 
on the results of the latest critical re- 
search, devoid of rhetorical flourish and 
meeting the requirements of the lawyer 
and the historian. 

The book is well planned. An intro- 
duction of some two hundred pages gives 
the proper historical setting and tech- 
nical information for the study of the 
text. As the preliminary for the elucida- 
tion of the document itself there are 
chapters on the events preceding the 
granting of the charter, on the crown and 
feudal obligations about the baronial 
grievances centered, and on the precur- 
sory charters prior to 1215. This is sup- 
plemented by a short discussion of the 
legal and political value of the Great 
Charter, in which Dr. McKechnie 
clears away many of the extravagant 
claims and misinterpretations of later 
generations. The author does not en- 
tirely agree with Mr. Edward Janks, who 
maintains that Magna Carta was not a 
help, but a reactionary and feudal hin- 





* MAGNA CARTA. A COMMENTARY ON THE GREAT 
CHARTER OF KING JoHN. By William Sharp Mc- 
ee New York: The Macmillan Company, 
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drance in the development of English 
liberties ; he contends, on the other hand, 
that some of the clauses were not re- 
actionary, that the charter marks a step 
in the nation-making process, and that 
even misinterpretations of the document 
in later days were of great value in the 
battle for freedom. 

The commentary on the text itself oc- 
cupies over three hundred pages and is 
followed by an appendix of important 
documents and a short but well selected 
bibliography. Departing from the meth- 
od of grouping related clauses, Dr. Mc- 
Kechnie has chosen the simpler but in 
many ways less effective plan of treat- 
ing the sixty-three sections seriatim in 
as many chapters. At the head of each 
chapter the original Latin clause and an 
English translation are given. The com- 
mentary on each section is so clear that 
the layman in law will have no difficulty 
in following the interpretation. Through- 
out the document is explained in the light 
of contemporary law and custom; the 
famous clauses on rights and liberties 
call forth ‘no undiscriminating rhetoric, 
and the ancient fiction of the charter 
guaranteeing trial by jury is effectively 
disposed of. By applying the principle 
that the barons at Runnymede were a 
group of practical men remedying 
specific grievances and not a French as- 
sembly formulating a bill of rights Dr. 
McKechnie has gone right to the real 
meaning of the charter. The reader who 
has not kept in touch with recent re- 
searches in the period of the Great Char- 
ter has a number of surprises in store. 
The famous twelfth chapter, which is 
commonly supposed to have enunciated 
the doctrine of self-taxation, is shown to 
mean no more than the protection of 
crown tenants from impositions levied 
by the king as feudal lord. The twen- 
tieth chapter, which provides that the 
villein shall not be so heavily fined as to 
lose his “ contentment,” is not a real safe- 
guard for the peasant, but merely pre- 
vents the king’s court from taking away 
from him the property that makes his 
services valuable to his lord; it does not 
protect him against his own lord at all. 
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The judicium parium clause, fondly 
thought to have instituted trial by 
“peers,” is a barrier imposed to protect 
the barons against prosecutions instituted 
by the king—an extremely reactionary 
provision. We need not go into ecstasy 
over the section prohibiting the sale or 
delay of justice, especially in view of 
the practices which continued to prevail 
in law and still prevail in our day. The 
man with the long purse has always 
had many advantages in court, and in the 
land of King John and the many lands 
belonging to the descendants of his peo- 
ple there are delays at law which would 
make a modern Job weep. Dr. Mc- 
Kechnie’s work will be wholesome read- 
ing for “ Anglo-Saxons,” and ought to 
relieve meetings of the bar from many 
mighty platitudes. We are grateful to 
our author for clearing up the prob- 
lems of Magna Carta in so scholarly and 
definitive a fashion. 


Karl Wessely’s Fayyum 


ONLY a few years ago we knew almost 
nothing about the Fayyum (Faijim). 
It was a name with a local habitation 
and that was about all. When, then, the 
papyrus fragments came to be unearthed 
they were full of “unearthly” names 
that sounded for all the world like Aztec 
or some other wild speech, and nobody 
knew where the places were. A series 
of scientific operations, in which the dif- 
ferent nations have vied with each other, 
has changed all this. In several cases 
English and French excavations settled 
the names of places. Then Georges 
Salmon, the Arabian scholar, worked up 
the Kitab Tarikh el Faijim, the report 
of a Governor of the Fayyum, An-Nab- 
lusi, and placed before us the first his- 
torical map of the Arabian Fayyum in 
the seventh century after the Hegira. 
Ahmed Zeki-Bey discussed that same re- 
port and compared the names in it with 
the old names of places that are still 
known to the natives. Upon these fol- 
lowed numerous treatises of other schol- 
ars, among which I observe one by Dr. 
Edgar J. Goodspeed, of the University 
of Chicago. 

Prof. Karl Wessely, the indefatigable 
student of the papyri, who for twenty- 
five years has been, delving into these 
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scattered fragments and revealing their 
secrets, has now published a “ Topog- 
raphy of the Fayyum (Arsinoites no- 
mus) in the Greek Period.” It is in the 
Memoirs “Denkschriften” of the 
Vienna Academy of Sciences, philosoph- 


ico-historical group, vol. 50, and fills. 


182 folio pages, three maps being added. 
A man like Wessely, able to take up the 
Greek or the Arabian sources at will, 
was needed for this work, and Wessely’s 
energy and exactness were just as neces- 
sary. He examined the lists of places 
that he found in the papyri. Sometimes, 
as in an alphabetical list, he only got a 
full form for a name of which a papyrus 
fragment elsewhere had given a syllable 
or two, or he only got the certainty that 
that place was there somewhere at a 
given time. But sometimes it was clear 
that a list gave the order in which a tax 
collector went around, and then he knew 
that a certain unknown place must be in 
between two others, or that several un- 
known places were near some one other 
the position of which he knew. Of 
course the names changed as in a ka- 
leidoscope as Wessely. chased them 
through the centuries. Look at Pisaei, 
for example: that in Coptic was Pishai 
and in Arabic became Abshayet and 
frolicked around as Abshay, Abshuay, 
Beshuai, and Beshé. Sometimes a town 
had two totally different names in two 
different languages, sometimes it had in 
one language a translation of the name 
in the other language, and sometimes, as 
we have just seen, the external form was 
reproduced with more or less success in 
the other language. It is interesting to 
see the ancient Egyptians also used the 
names of well-known cities over again; 
out of about twenty-eight that Wessely 
refers to it will be enough to mention 
Memphis, Athens, Philadelphia and Sa- 
maria; and, just like men of to-day, they 
even had in the province itself double 
names. It is further remarkable to see 
how as the water fails a series of vil- 
lages vanishes and the villagers pass 
into other towns and press the workmen 
there, drive down the price of labor. 
Professor Wessely goes through the dis- 
tricts and townships and shows how the 
towns and villages and farms were 
grouped together, and he gives a long 
list of the places that have been found 
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in the papyri, showing so far as he can 
where they were, when they were there 
and what the references to them in the 
papyri thus far known are. 

Wessely is, however, not only a 
scholar, but also an inventor. He has 
put the results of his long researches be- 
fore us in a most ingenious way and one 
that I cannot recall having seen in this 
shape before. It is a pity he did not 
patent it. At the close of his treatise he 
gives Georges Salmon’s map based on 
An-Nablisi; this is on thick paper and 
shows the Fayyum in, say, the four- 
teenth century. Before this map Wes- 
sely puts on exquisitely fine paper, that 
you can read through, his map with the 
names of places in the Byzantine period, 
and thus you can see at a glance both 
what the Fayyum looked like then and 
how those places fit upon the later places. 
And then he puts before that a map on 
similar paper with the places in the 
Ptolemzo-Roman periods. You can 
thus see all three maps at once and can 
at once check the agreements in position. 
May heaven reward Professor Wessely 
for his labors: The fact that the Uni- 
versity of Vienna does not make him a 
full professor in the university shows 
how little good work is valued there. 

Caspar RENE GREGORY. 


& 
The Odes of Hafiz 


Hariz could not himself have chosen 
a better translator than Mr. Le Gal- 
lienne. He has a gift of graceful versi- 
fication which he has often used to ex- 
press the same rose-tinted views of life 
that he finds in the Persian. Hafiz has 
the epicureanism of Omar Khayyam 
without his philosophy. He sings of 
nothing but wine and love. Whatever 
there may have been in the original to 
give the Sufis a chance to interpret the 
songs in a spiritual sense,as biblical com- 
mentators have done with the Song of 
Solomon, there is nothgng left of it in 
this version. Mr. Le Gallienne has not 
merely translated, he has transmuted the 
odes into true English poetry, and any 
one but an antiquarian will prefer to 
read them in this form rather than in the 








* ODES FROM THE DIVAN OF HAFIz. Freely 
Rendered from Literal Translations. By Richard 
Le Gallienne. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. $1.50. 
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literal versions. He has made use of a 
great variety of verse forms, without at- 
tempting to preserve any of the features 
of the Persian, except that in some cases 
he has made effective use of the charac- 
teristic repeating phrase as in the open- 
ing stanza of this ode to Spring: 


“ Heart, have you heard the news! 


The Spring has come back—have you heard! 
With the little green shoot and the little 
pink bud, and the little new-hatched 
bird, 
And the Rose—yes! yes! the Rose— 
Nightingale, have you heard the news! 
The Rose has come back and the green and 
the blue, 
And everything is as new as the dew— 
New nightingale, new rose.” 


Mr. Le Gallienne makes use of all the 
freedom of Fitzgerald in expanding, 
eliminating, rearranging and modifying 
his material to suit Western taste and to 
meetthe requirements of our poetic forms 
and conventions. As an example of his 
method we may compare a few stanzas 
of the ode on the death of his wife as 
given in the literal prose translation of 
Colonel Wilberforce Clarke, in which he 
preserves the repeating phrase or mono- 
rime at end of the lines: 


“ That friend by whom our house the dwelling 
of the Pari was, 
Head to foot, free from defect, a Pari was. 


“My heart said ‘In hope of her, in this city 
I will sojourn; ’ 

Helpless, it knew not that its friend a traveler 
was. 


“ Sweet was the marge of the water, and the 
rose and the verdure. But, 
Alas! that moving treasure a wayfarer was.” 


This monotonous repetition of the 
theme “ was,” impressive as it is, could 
not, of course, be used in English verse. 
Some expansion, too, is doubtless neces- 
sary. The only fault we have to find 
with Mr. Le Gallienne is that he is in- 
clined to make his task easy by diluting 
his poetry until it flows freely. With 
more pains he might have kept more of 
the terseness and spirit of the original. 
But, considering what translations usual- 
ly are, we have reason to be grateful for 
such as this: 
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“ This house hath been a fairy’s dwelling-place ; 
As the immortals pure from head to feet 

Was she who stayed with us a little space, 
Then, as was meet, 

On her immortal journey went her ways. 


“The moon it was that called her, and she 
went; 
In Shiraz I had lived to live with her, 
Not knowing she was on an errand bent— 
A traveler, 
To sojourn for a night, then strike her tent. 


“ How sweet it was on many a summer’s day 
On the green margin of the stream to lie 

With her and the wild rose, and nothing say; 
Little knew I 

That she was running like the stream away.” 


ed 


Kropotkin’s Russian Literature 


PETER KROPOTKIN is no less distin- 
guished by the variety of his talents than 
by the vicissitudes of his life. He was 
the first geographer to explore, in dis- 
guise as a merchant, the route through 
the mountains from Siberia to China, af- 
terward followed by Russian expansion. 
He wrote for The Nineteenth Century 
the best summaries ever published of sci- 
entific progress in all fields. He joined 
with the late Elisee Reclus in the publica- 
tion of an Anarchist journal, and in 
“ Fields, Factories and Workshops ” and 
“Mutual Aid” has given his ideal of a 
co-operative commonwealth where there 
shall be no king, capitalist or soldiers to 
tyrannize over the people. And the kind- 
ly personality of the Prince-Anarchist is 
naively and interestingly portrayed in 
“The Memoirs of a Revolutionist.” 

Now he has entered a new field, that 
of literary historian and critic, and has 
given us a much needed compendium of 
Russian literature.* It is not necessary 
to say here much about his style and 
method of treatment, for part of the book 
was originally published in THE INDE- 
PENDENT. Since he has covered the 
whole history of Russian literature from 
the earliest time to the present, and in- 
cluded all writers of any claim to dis- 
tinction, the book is so overloaded with 
titles, and names, many of them un- 
known to the ordinary reader and those 





* RUSSIAN LITERATURE. By. Kropotkin. New 
$2.00. 


York: McClure, Phillips & Co. 
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he does know made unfamiliar by a new 
system of transliteration, that it will be 
more used for reference than for con- 
tinuous reading. For this purpose it is 
very valuable, for there is nothing else 
so comprehensive and competent on the 
subject in English and there is no litera- 
ture of which we have more need of in- 
formation than the Russian. 

In no other country now is literature 
cultivated with so serious and earnest a 
purpose. This is partly owing to the 
censor, who drives into the field of belles- 
lettres many brilliant men, who in freer 
countries would devote themselves to po- 
litical, religious or social reform. Con- 
sequently literature in Russia is not an 
amusement, the plaything of the leisure 
class and the trade-mark of culture, but 
the expression of national aspirations 
which are forbidden other outlets. As 
Prince Kropotkin puts it: 


“Tt is thus seen that for the last eighty years 
Russian art-critics have worked to establish 
the idea that art has a raison d’étre only when 
it is ‘in the service of society’ and contributes 
toward raising society to higher humanitarian 
conceptions—by those means which are proper 
to art and distinguish it from science. This 
idea which so much shocked Western readers 
when Proudhon developed it has been advo- 
cated in Russia by all those who have exer- 
cised a real influence upon critical judgment 
in art matters. These few remarks 
will explain why Tolstoy’s ‘What Is Art?’ 
produced much less impression in Russia than 
abroad. What struck us was not its leading 
idea, which was quite familiar to us, but the 
fact that the great artist also made it his own, 
and was supporting it by all the weight of his 
artistic experience.” 


Since much of Russian literature is due 
to humanitarian and revolutionary mo- 
tives, Prince Kropotkin is a sympathetic 
interpreter of it, but there are parts of the 
volume where the writing strikes one as 
purely perfunctory. He does not, for ex- 
ample, show that delight in keen critical 
analysis which is manifest in Merejkow- 
ski’s study of Tdlstoy and Dostoyevski. 
But he has done us an especial service 
by making accessible information con- 
cerning the younger Russian writers 
whom we want to know something about, 
now that their stories are being trans- 
lated into English and their plays are 
being produced in this country. 
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American Thumb-Prints. Mettle of Our Men 
and Women. By Kate Stephens. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.50 

This is not a scientific book by some 

follower of Galton, but a volume of es- 
says written in so personal and charac- 
teristic a style as to make the title quite 
appropriate. The subjects are various— 
Franklin, misogyny and gastronomy, for 
examples—all giving evidences of wide 
reading and close observation, hardly 
appreciated by the reader, because they 
are carried so lightly on her gracefully 
flowing sentences. But best of all 
are two sketches of the early days of 
Kansas and of its State University, in 
which Miss Stephen for six years taught 
Greek, by her watchfulness keeping the 
lamp of classical education burning 
steadily, altho the boisterous winds that 
blow over the top of Mount Oread often 
threatened to extinguish it. Now there 
are more buildings on the campus and 
the flame she once tended as a vestal is 
better sheltered. What sort of boys and 
girls they were who sought this “ Uni- 
versity of Hesperus,” as she prefers to 
call it; what they went there to get and 
what was given to them have never be- 
fore been told so sympathetically. © 


s 


Casual Essays of The Sun. Editorial articles 
on many subjects. New York: Robert 
Grier Cooke. $1.50. 

The peculiarities of American edi- 
torial writing reach their climax in the 
New York Sun, and it is a good thing to 
have in book form specimens of this 
special type of literature. In this way 
they can be utilized by the college pro- 
fessors of rhetoric as awful warnings and 
will be largely quoted by the philologists 
of the future as illustrations of the first 
appearance in print of certain words and 
phrases. Besides which they are enjoy- 
able reading—that is, until the reader 
strikes one that ridicules his own hobby. 
faith or foible, when he is apt to injure 
the binding of the book. They treat all 
subjects, important or trivial, in the same 
way, briefly, flippantly, wittily. It is al- 
ways, if we may use a like freedom of 
phrase, the style of the “ Smart Alec.” 
There is no evidence that the writer is 
restrained by any limitations of con- 
science, consistency or charity from put- 
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ting down anything interesting or amus- 
ing that comes into his head. 


& 


Parisians Out of Doors. B 
Smith. New York: Fun 
Co. $1.50. 

The Bois de Boulogne, Trouville, St. 
Cloud, Barbizon, Nice, Monte Carlo, 
these and the rest of the resorts of 
Parisians are as familiar to the stay-at- 
home, if he cares to read about them, as 
any places can be made by pen and pen- 
cil. Nevertheless Mr. F. Berkeley Smith 
writes of them as freshly and interest- 
ingly as tho he was the first to discover 
them. As he strolls through gambling 
halls and by woods and sea he makes 
many conversational acquaintances, and 
by his sketches introduces them to the 
reader in the same pleasant way as he 
did in “ The Real Latin Quarter.” 


as 


Les Classiques Francais. Chateaubriand: 
Atala, René et le dernier Abencérage, 
nee du Vicomte Melchoir de Vogiié. 

alzac, Contes Choisis, préface de Paul 
Bourget. Bernardine de Saint-Pierre: 
Paul et Virginie, préface de Melchoir de 
Vogiié. Prosper Merimée; Colomba, 
préface de M. Augustin Filon. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.00 each. 

In this series are to be published a 
number of French classics, with intro- 
ductions by distinguished academicians. 
Being intended for readers and not for 
the school room, they are altogether in 
French, with no notes except biblio- 
graphical. They are very prettily bound 
in limp lambskin and are very convenient 
in form and size. It is, in our opinion, 
a mistake to follow the French custom 
of printing such readable prefaces in 
italics, which few people can read with 
comfort for a great length of time. But 
no one could ask for a daintier edition of 
a favorite book for self or friend. 


st 


Talks in a Library with Laurence Hutton. 
Recorded by Isabel Moore. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.50. 

These “talks” amount in reality to 
nothing more or less than the memoirs 
of the late Laurence Hutton. Feeling 
unequal to the work of writing out his 
recollections for himself, he consented to 
the suggestion of his publisher that they 
should be taken down from his lips and 


F. Berkeley 
& Wagnalls 
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put into shape by Miss Moore, who ap- 
pears in a manner as their editor, tho 
they have all been passed under his own 
hand and may be looked upon, there- 
fore, as doubly authentic. They are 
chatty, rambling, anecdotal, very per- 
sonal, social rather than literary, con- 
cerned solely with the author, his friends, 
acquaintances and possessions, and are 
likely, no doubt, to be found entertain- 
ing by those who care for the more gos- 
sipy, intimate sort of confidences about 
public characters. 


The New Testament in the Light of the 
Higher Criticism. By Ramsden Balm- 
forth. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
$1.25. 


There is need not only of careful in- 
troductions to the books of the Bible and 
manuals of Biblical history and religion, 
but also of popular and non-technical 
essays, setting forth the results of criti- 
cal study in readable form, with discus- 
sion of the bearing of the newer views 
upon religious faith and life. Mr. Balm- 
forth aims to supply this need, and in 
sixteen brief chapters he presents the 
principal conclusions of higher critics on 
debated questions of the New Testa- 
ment. His positions are somewhat radi- 
cal and he follows frequently the authors 
of the Encyclopedia Biblica. He is out- 
spoken as to the legendary character of 
the stories of the birth of Jesus and the 
accounts of the bodily resurrection. But 
his views as to the untrustworthiness of 
the fourth Gospel as a historical rec- 
ord, and the need of criticism in the 
use of the synoptics and his recognition 
of unhistorical ecclesiastical elements in 
the early portions of the Acts and the 
later epistles, are matters in which an 
increasing number of scholars are com- 
ing to agree. Mr. Balmforth’s discus- 
sions are bold, almost blunt, but they are 
reverent and well considered, and they 
will do good service in promoting fa- 
miliarity with the achievements of Bibli- 
cal scholarship in its most important 


field. 
& 


The Accomplice. By Frederick Trevor Hill. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. $1.50. 


We do not often review detective nov- 
els. 


There are too many of them and 
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they are so much alike. But this one is 
worth mentioning because of the unusual 
way the mystery is unraveled, and those 
who enjoy being kept guessing as to who 
is the guilty man or woman will find 
here a good opportunity for the exercise 
of their powers. 


Pebbles 


Ir a husband doesn’t like to have his wife 
save the old love letters he wrote her, let him 
write her new ones.—Atchison Globe. 


....This is a delicate way of putting it, isn’t 
it? “‘ My dear,” he said to his wife at table, 
“T begin to think there are a few misprints in 
your cookery book.”—Dublin Mail. 


..-.'’ Now, boys,” said a Sunday school 
teacher, addressing the juvenile class, “can 
either of you tell me anything about Good 
Friday?” “Yes, ma’am, I can,” replied the 
boy at the foot of the class. ‘‘ He was the 
fellow that done the housework for Robinson 
Crusoe.”—Chicago Journal. 


....‘ Yes,” said the conceited bore, “she 
was quite frigid when I called, but she became 
more pleasant the longer I stayed.” “I under- 
stand,” replied Miss Peppery; “the longer 
you stayed the nearer approached the time of 
your departure.”—Philadelphia Press. 


....They had startec for a stroll. “There 
is our minister,” he said. “I’m going to ask 
him to join us.” “To join us? Oh, George, 


this is so sudden! But hadn’t you better speak 
to papa before engaging the minister, dear? ”’ 
—Spare Moments. 


....H1s Reason.—Smithkins: “ There’s old 
Biffkins. I don’t care to meet him. Let’s turn 
this way. Last summer I requested a loan of 
twenty dollars.” Tiffkins: ‘“ Well, he ought 
to have obliged you; he’s rich enough.” 
Smithkins: “‘ The trouble is, he did! ”’—Smart 
Set. 

A NONSENSE CALENDAR. 


The Oyster is a stupid thing; 
He cannot dance, He cannot sing, 
He cannot even read or write— 
Indeed, he isn’t very bright. 


When in September school begins 
(A school of fish, I mean), 
The fishes come with shining fins 
And sit in rows with happy grins, 

But Oyster isn’t seen. 


He just lies lazy in his bed, 
Altho ’tis day; 
And so to oystermen o’erhead 
He falls a prey. 
—St. Nicholas. 




















The Riot in Tokyo 


WE have had worse riots in half a 
dozen cities in the United States than 
was the riot in Tokyo last week; vastly 
worse ones in a dozen cities in Russia 
within the year. A chief difference be- 
tween them is that while Russia and the 
United States have seen mobs rise 
against being drafted for war, these riot- 
ers were angry because they could fight 
no longer. 

The authorities had no difficulty in 
quelling the riot, but it has left a bad 
taste and some anxiety. It is not strange 
that the people were much displeased that 
indemnity had to be yielded. Why a half 
of Sakhalin should have been given up to 
Russia even we cannot understand. 
Nevertheless it was necessary to forego 
indemnity, and there may have been 
reasons, after the offer to yield north 
Sakhalin for money, why it should 
be given up for nothing. But the 
reasons for the failure of the Japa- 
nese envoys in securing their ex- 
treme demands cannot be made publicly 
known, and the mob in Tokyo only knew 
the failure. They did not consider the 
immense gains that were made and were 
allowed by the Russians—Port Arthur, 
Korea, the better half of Sakhalin, the 
recession of all Manchuria to China, the 
removal of Russian power from the Pa- 
cific. All these are glory and fruit 
enough of the Portsmouth Treaty. 

But what now concerns us in this 
country is the indication of a popular 
feeling in Japan against the United 
States. If the Japanese believe that the 
continuance of the war would have given 
them great further advantage, and that 
l’'resident Roosevelt’s _—_intervention 
stopped them in a career of quick con- 
quest they may naturally be angry with 
Mr. Roosevelt for his interference. In- 
deed, his opponents of the American 
press were all ready to attack him for 
“ butting in’ where he was not wanted, 
and only his unexpected success has 
turned that criticism into praise. Of 
course, any Japanese feeling against the 
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President’s action is turned against the 
country. 

But the Japanese have too much good 
sense to fail to know what is the kindly 
sentiment of America toward Japan and 
what is the real service done to her by 
this peace to allow anything more than 
a temporary ill will on the part of the 
more inconsiderate people. We hear of 
a number of Christian churches injured 
in the riot, but so far as we can judge this 
was not specially directed against Ameri- 
cans, and hardly against Christianity. If 
the Christians wished shops closed on 
Sunday, or refused to contribute to Bud- 
dhist temple funds, this may be a suffi- 
cient explanation, and the feeling will 
pass away. Christians have been too 
active in this war, as high officers in the 
army and navy, and have shown too 
much sympathy with Japanese patriot- 
ism, to allow the feeling to be at all 
serious. We expect, rather, a more rapid 
growth of Christianity in Japan. 

There will be a little class of bitter crit- 
ics of Christianity here at home who will 
try to show that Christianity has no su- 
periority over Buddhism, as shown both 
by the victory of Japan in war against a 
Christian Power and by the magnanimity 
of her treaty of peace. We have never 
heard of it before, but there has sprung 
up a “ Hindustani Progressive Associa- 
tion of New York City,” which has ad- 
vertised itself by sending a glowing 
tribute to Baron Komura, telling him 
that “through His Majesty’s goodness 
of heart Buddhism triumphs over Chris- 
tianity, and through His Majesty’s wis- 
dom the Orient has become secure in the 
future from the perennial wanton excur- 
sions of the freebooters of the West.” 
But they do not represent India or Ja- 
pan. There is far more danger to both 
American business and missionary inter- 
ests in China than in Japan, and that 
wholly the fault of our own legislation. 

The wise Elder Statesmen of Japan 
have acted prudently and in perfect har- 
mony in the conclusion of the peace, and 
the second thought of the people will ap- 
prove their act. There is a national ebulli- 
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tion of disappointment, but it will pass 
and Japan will enter on a fresh era of in- 
dustrial development which will draw her 
redundant population to Korea, Manchu- 
ria and Sakhalin, as well as to Formosa. 
An immensely strong empire will that 
be, having a mighty influence in China, 
and able to enforce peace in the East 
against “ the menos eas of the West.” 


“The Bargain ”’ 


RECENTLY we published a minister’s 
wife’s confession of her husband’s faults. 
In this issue another one tells on the 
deacon and elders in her husband’s 
church. Now if some one will give a 
Parsonage Aid Society’s view of preach- 
ers’ wives in general we shall have an- 
other chapter dealing with the frailties 
that are peculiar to the good. But we 
shall find it increasingly difficult to count 
the beads of their virtues, which is more 
encouraging to the struggling souls of 
sinful saints. And so, if anybody knows 
anything good about the good, let them 
tell it. Apparently we shall not hear of 
it from ministers’ wives, who are sup- 
posed to be intimately associated with 
that class of people. 

In a former editorial we held that the 
preacher is mere man as much as any 
other, that he is probably tempted 
oftener and more subtly, and that for 
these reasons he is better than the aver- 
age man when he maintains the average 
standards in morals. As for the deacons, 
elders or stewards who compose “church 
boards,” we all know that they are a 
varied type, often more difficult to man- 
age than the sinners who sustain purely 
complimentary relations to the pastor. 
And the things they do for the welfare 
of the church are often as harrowing as 
those recorded by the preacher’s wife in 
this issue. But we must not forget how 
many of them kindly, cheerfully endure 
old, inefficient or lazy pastors rather 
than hint for a resignation. 

And granting the justice of her com- 
plaint, we should bear in mind how reg- 
nant human nature is. It may wear a 
hymn-book smile in the church pew, but 
really it is the same dear old incorrigible 
thing there that it is elsewhere. Men are 
not deliberately mean in the church; they 
simply have not learned how to do good 
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with the same facility that they act natu- 
rally. Church boards are usually com- 
posed of the oldest, richest, most influ- 
ential men in the membership. And 
when one of them has dealt unscrupu- 
lously in stocks and bonds, or sold goods 
with a mercantile eye upon his fellow 
man all day, if he attends a vestry meet- 
ing in the evening he is apt by an asso- 
ciation of ideas to swap off a feeble pas- 
tor for a healthy one. His business in- 
stincts have commercialized his ethics. 

Now the convalescent pastor does not 
need more piety in his dealing with such 
a man, but he should act according to his 
secular understanding of a nature that 
will remain commercial in the church, in 
the world and even in the city of Heaven 
if he can get a contract there for paving 
its streets or building its temples. He is 
not as a rule intelligent in the manage- 
ment of this kind of church pillar. He 
does not give him a “ square deal” in a 
Gospel suited to the exigencies of par- 
ticular needs. The old financiering 
deacon cannot put it into words. His 
vocabulary is not fitted to these super- 
fine values in spiritual commodities, but 
he feels vaguely that he is not. getting 
his dues, and eventually he votes for a 
preacher who hits his nail on the head a 
trifle harder. This happens oftener than 
those preachers are willing to admit who 
walk too softly before their vestrymen. 
The vestrymen are honest after all in 
their shrewd worldly way, and they do 
not like being cheated out of their pas- 
toral chastenings. More men stay away 
from church because ministers lack a 
definite courage in delivering their mes- 
sage than stay away because they have 
taken offense at it. And more preachers 
resign on this account than for the sake 
of their health. 

Now a word about the preacher’s wife. 
Does she enter a different vocation from 
that of other men’s wives, and is she 
really “thrown into the bargain,” not 
counted or paid for? She may have 
brought this state of affairs upon herself, 
but as a matter of fact the situation does 
not demand such sacrifices of her as have 
been described in the article above re- 
ferred to. Unless she admits that her 
husband is less efficient, she is no more 
his deaconess than the lawyer’s wife is 
his clerk or the doctor’s wife a_ sick 
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There is such a thing as being 


nurse. 
too good a pastor’s wife, and this one 


seems to belong to that class. She ap- 
parently crippled the church at every 
point where she could do some one else’s 
work. Nothing can be more enervating 
to the life of any organization than to 
have some one in it assume too many 
functions upon which its vitality de- 
pends. It is as often wrong as right to 
assume other people’s duties when they 
are neglected, because this trains them in 
neglect. 

But the gravest fault of this admirable, 
misguided woman is suggested by the 
following quotation: “ John,” she writes, 
“entered the ministry solely for altruis- 
tic motives. I entered the pro- 
fession of a minister’s wife simply for 
the love of a man.” This is where 
blasphemy begins for many a woman in 
a similar position. Having no spiritual 
mind for a vocation that is distinctly 
spiritual, she goes as far in the ministry 
as custom allows, “for the love of a 
man.” People are very keen. They 
know who is “called” and who works 
simply for the glory and profit of her 
own. She cheats them to this extent, 
professing an interest in their souls 
which she has chiefly in the success of 
her husband, and they cheat her by get- 
ting her to “ play the organ five months ” 
without paying for her services. The 
writer knows a minister’s wife who re- 
sponds with every evidence of contrition 
to the first invitation to penitents during 
a revival in her husband’s church. “ It 
encourages the young people to come up 
when they See me go and keeps the ser- 
vice from falling flat,” she once ex- 
plained, having no conception of the 
shocking deceit of her conduct. 

To love one’s husband is a becoming 
virtue in any woman, but it is an im- 
moral motive for leading in prayer or 
presiding over all the orphaned female 
“boards” and societies in nis church. 
And the proof of this is to be seen in the 
fact illustrated by this particular preach- 
er’s wife. Her real relation to the church 
in the incidents she describes adds to her 
contempt and indignation, but not to her 
Christian character. Preachers and 
“church boards” are far enough from 
perfection, as it is; let their wives be all 
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the more discreet about rushing in where 
angels fear to tread. 

Meanwhile let the minister’s wife and 
all the others remember that this is a 
difficult world to live in any way we take 
it. And when every one who has been 
trampled upon or sacrificed rebels, we 
shall be further than ever from the King- 
dom of Heaven. 





The Lioness and the Hare 


ONCE upon a time, but many years ago, 
a hare boasted of her large family to a 
lioness. The lioness admitted her quan- 
titative deficiency, but added that her one 
offspring was a lion. It was a conclusive 
retort—at the time. The lioness had no 
need to be disquieted by the success of 
her rival in maternity ; indeed, she could 
rejoice in it, for there was no danger that 
the hares, however numerous, would 
crowd out the lions; on the contrary, if 
there were more hares there would be 
more lions and better fed. 

Now, however, conditions have so 
changed that the reply of the lioness is 
no longer satisfactory. We have put a 
stop to killing as a factor in the struggle 
for existence. The lion has his claws 
trimmed and his jaws muzzled by law. 
The battle is not to the strong, but the 
race is to the swift—breeder. The lion 
and the hare are compelled to live peace- 
ably together and are placed on an equal- 
ity. Questions are decided by counting 
noses, not by weighing brains. There is 
no reason to think that the propaganda 
of Neo-Malthusianism will ever influence 
the hares, nor that legislative bonus or 
Presidential advice will increase the size 
of leonine families. Consequently lions 
are becoming extinct and hares are mul- 
tiplying all over the earth. In its mod- 
ern form, therefore, this fable teaches 
that the hares are bound to beat the lions 
in the long run, no matter how much 
bigger the latter may be or how much 
louder they can roar. 

And having extracted this lesson from 
the fable we drop it right here. A fable 
is a single-barreled weapon and if you 
attempt to get more than one shot out of 
it it is likely to explode, to the injury of 
the user. So we notify the reader that we 
are not going to discuss whether the 
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savage and predatory lion is a nobler 
beast than the meek and vegetarian hare 
and better fitted to populate the world; 
still less are we going to identify with 
the lion and the hare any particular 
classes or races. 

We only use it to call attention to the 
fact that Bulletin No. 22 of the Bureau of 
the Census, dealing with the birth rate of 
the United States, is more important than 
all the public documents that discuss the 
tariff and the currency. For the future 
of a country depends chiefly upon the 
character of its population and this upon 
who were their ancestors. Political 
forms, educational methods, and social 
institutions are questions of minor im- 
portance compared with the fundamental 
and determining one of heredity, for 
good laws will not restrain a lawless peo- 
ple, education will not make the stupid 
wise, and the more refined and compli- 
cated the social machinery the greater the 
danger from incompetent engineers. 

Birth rate statistics are notoriously in- 
accurate on account of imperfect regis- 
tration. In New York City, for example, 
not more than three-fourths of the births 
are recorded in compliance with the law. 
ut the proportion of children under five 
years of age.to the total population—or, 
better, to the number of women from 
15 to 49 years of age—gives an index of 
the birth rate much more reliable than 
that from registration. These data are 
obtainable from the Federal censuses and 
it appears that at the beginning of the 
century children constituted one-third the 
total population and now are less than 
a fourth of it. The proportion of chil- 
dren to women of child-bearing age was 
in 1900 only three-fourths of what it was 
in 1860. If we could exclude immigrants 
from consideration the decline in the pro- 
portion of children would be much more 
marked, for there are 462 children for 
every 1,000 native women and 710 chil- 
dren to every 1,000 foreign-born women. 
Whether General Walker was correct or 
not in saying that our population is no 
greater now than it would have been if 
there had been no immigration, it appears 
fromthe tables that the direct accompani- 
ment of increase of immigration into a 
State is to reduce the native birth rate. 
The fecundity of foreigners has had the 
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very curious effect of raising the birth 
rate in our large cities to a number almost 
equal to that of the surrounding country 


districts. In New York only one-sixth 
of the births registered are of American 
parentage. We have always stood for the 
“open door” policy for our own country ; 
we believe in “a fair field and no favor,” 
but we regret that the older American 
stock, which, as we have been led to be- 
lieve by orations on Fourth of July and 
Forefathers’ Day, had some peculiar ex- 
cellences, is not holding its own in the 
country where it had the first start. 

Of much more importance is the fact 
that the birth rate decreases with pros- 
perity and intellectuality. Among the 
older States those which are the richest 
and have the most schools, colleges and 
libraries, and have produced the largest 
number of men of ability and national 
usefulness in politics, litérature, inven- 
tion, science and business, have the 
smallest proportion of children, while 
those States which are the poorest in all 
these things are richest in children. 
Statistics from England prove that there 
t!.2 professional and intellectual classes 
and abler and more capable working and 
artisan classes have much smaller fami- 
lies than the same classes 50 years ago, 
and that as you go down in the social 
grade the reduction in the size of the 
families is less marked. Harvard Uni- 
versity would be a very small institution 
if it depended for its students on the chil- 
dren of its graduates. This is not due to 
natural sterility, nor largely to fewer and 
later marriages, but to intentional limita- 
tion of the size of families, and there is 
no use trying to disguise or ignore the 
fact. The stupid and reckless are leav- 
ing more children to form the population 
of the future than the wise and prudent. 
And since this is voluntary, and not in- 
evitable, or accidental, it is, as Professor 
Ross called it, a true “ race suicide.” 

In spite of all the inequalities and in- 
justices of our social system it is true in 
general that the educated classes are the 
intellectual classes, and that if the popu- 
lation were bisected at the line of the 
average income the wealthier half would 
be the superior in natural ability. Now 


since these classes are becoming relatively 
fewer in geometrical progression, evolu- 
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tion is working backward in the civilized 
world. To this cause Prof. Karl Pearson 
attributes the physical deterioration and 
dearth of intellectual ability in England. 
His statistics, which, however inade- 
quate, are the best we have, show 


“that pairs of exceptional parents produce ex- 
ceptional sons at a rate more than ten times as 
great as pairs of non-exceptional parents. At 
the same time, 18 times as many exceptional 
sons are born to non-exceptional as to excep- 
tional parents, for the latter form only about 
4 per cent. of the community.” 


It is this exceptional stock which is, 
under modern conditions, most apt to be- 
come extinct through abnormal modes of 
living, particularly those of the city. As 
Professor Ross puts it: 


“ The great glittering cities attract the bright- 
est youths from the farms and tempt them to 
strain for the prizes of success. But what with 
shortened lives, bachelorhood, late or childless 
marriages, and small families, the cities con- 
stitute so many blast furnaces where the tal- 
ented rise and become incandescent, to be sure, 
but for all that are incinerated without due 
replacement. Thus may run down a race keyed 
up by the migrations of more than two cen- 
turies.” 


& 
A Bishop on a Presbyterian 


Liturgy 


In The Churchman Bishop Coleman, 
of Delaware, gives his comments on the 
proposed Presbyterian Book of Common 
Worship. On the whole he likes it much 
as an approach to the proper worship by 
liturgy, but finds some points seriously 
to criticise. It is of interest to consider 
what they are. 

One criticism is that prayers should 
have been credited to the Anglican 
Prayer Book which Dr. Van Dyke has 
credited to the older sources. In this, it 
appears to us, the criticism is not wel 
taken. In devotional literature, as in 
biological nomenclature, we must go 
back to the earliest authority. 

A more serious fault is found in the 
order for the celebration of ‘the sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper. The Bishop 
does not like it that it is not mandatory 
for the minister to lay his hand on the 
plate and the cup. Why it should be 
mandatory in a free country we confess 
we do not see. Of course, he does not 
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like it that the elements are distributed 
by the elders, instead of being adminis- 
tered by the minister; but “it is a con- 
siderable satisfaction to find, on p. 79, a 
prayer in which the faithful departed are 
distinctly remembered.” 

The order for the baptism of infants 
the Bishop of Delaware finds imperfect, 
for “ there is no sanctifying of the water 
and no signing of the cross.’’ That pro- 
vision should be made for the baptism 
of adults without their being received to 
the Lord’s Supper strikes him as “ surely 
a blemish.” 

He is pleased to find an order for 
“confirmation and reception to the 
Lord’s Supper,” and that the words to 
be said by the minister are “ exactly 
what our bishops use at the time of con- 
firmation ”; but he regrets that it is only 
an “unfortunate permissiveness” that 
the minister should put his hand on the 
head of the kneeling postulant. 

The rubrics for marriage and funerals 
meet the Bishop’s general approval, es- 
pecially the fact that in the former “ the 
word obey finds its proper place.” And 
in the funeral service he is glad that 
“the faithful departed are again remem- 
bered.” The order for the ordination of 
ministers is also found as good as could 
be expected, altho “of course it lacks 
some of the essential ideas which are in- 
corporated in our own.” 

But the main satisfaction which 
Bishop Coleman finds in this new Pres- 
byterian Prayer Book is in the fact that 
it approaches the Episcopal order of 
worship. The committee which compiled 
it he thinks “ were prepared themselves 
to go further than they recommended, 
but were restrained by the fear of 
jeopardizing their work as a whole,” and 
“for the same reason, perchance,” re- 
frained from “mentioning our Prayer 
Book in instances of quotation there- 
from,” preferring to give the original 
sources. 

From his own point of view the 
Bishop is quite justified in his criticisms 
and in his approval of liturgical develop- 
ment in the Church in which Saint Jen- 
nie Geddes is remembered with a certain 
honor. Yet we are far from convinced 
that it is the general desire of the Pres- 
byterian Church that there should grow 
up any such uniformity of liturgical 
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worship as the committee desired. There 
are great advantages in written prayers 
and as great disadvantages. We recall 
that once Professor Park preached a ser- 
mon before the Congregational State As- 
sociation of Massachusetts which was so 
tremendously vigorous an attack on 
liturgical worship that it offended not 
only Episcopalians, but also some of his 
own denomination, one of whom called 
him to task for it. ©“ But,” said Pro- 
fessor Park, “I read the sermon to you 
before I preached it, and you did not ob- 
ject.” “ True,” replied his friend; “ but 
when you preached it you put the devil 
into it!” 
* 


A Good Man for a Town 


In a number of Western towns public- 
spirited individuals will during the early 
autumn award prizes for excellence in 
things that make for municipal improve- 
ment. In two cities these rewards will 
be given to those families whose lawns 
have been selected by judges as the most 
attractive in the community. The pub- 
lished list of prizes restricted the con- 
testants to those owning homes of 
moderate value—approximating $3,000. 
There were further requirements regard- 
ing the hiring of workers, but generally 
the means were not considered; results 
only were asked. It cost the donor in 
one instance $100; in the other $200. 
Then there are awards elsewhere to. the 
boys and girls who maintain the hand- 
somest flower beds and who possess the 
best tended garden patch. 

The effect of such efforts to secure in- 
terest in the beautifying of homes is 
visible in many ways. In one town over 
one hundred lawns were judged by a 
committee consisting of the editor of the 
daily paper, a minister and a florist, and 
so excellent were the greater portion that 
a long list of honorary mentions was 
necessary. “Even where no attempt 
was made to compete for a prize,” says 
one of the committee members, “a dis- 
tinct influence was visible, the example 
of neighbors’ lawns being unconsciously 
felt in arrangement and care of flowers 
and shrubbery. The value of the prizes 
was gained many times over by the peo- 
ple of the city and the effect will by no 
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means pass away with the end of the sea- 
son.” 

One of the favorite phrases of grow- 
ing cities adjures all to “ make this a 
good town to live in.” A capital method 
of doing it is to acquire good men for the 
town—such as those who, in the in- 
stances mentioned, encouraged the fairer 
side of municipal life. Those who will 
unselfishly do this serve their fellows in 
distinct measure and deserve much en- 
couragement. It is one thing to devote 
money to the improvement of one’s own 
lawn frontage or to one’s own block; it is 
quite another to give it to the day laborer 
over in the flats because he succeeded in 
raising a pretty bed of pansies. Yet the 
effect on the community is greater in the 
latter case than in the former, as it is 
likewise greater on the donor. It is not 
only one bed of pansies that is secured; 
all over the town are beds of posies to 
delight the passer-by and to uplift the 
possessor. 

The “good man for a town” is not 
necessarily the one who gives a massive 
library building or founds a new college; 
such donations sometimes become bur- 
dens in no slight degree. He who does 
what he can to foster a spirit of munic- 
ipal pride, who inaugurates a healthy 
rivalry in making the city or village at- 
tractive or who adds to the good feeling 
citizens naturally have for their home 
town accomplishes much—oftentimes 
more than the giver of greater gifts. It 
requires fortunes to establish libraries 
and found schools or colleges ; it requires 
only modest donations to start a move- 
ment in favor of a better place in which 
to reside. 

In the building of the new towns in 
the West only here and there has there 
been made provision for the esthetic side 
of the community’s development. Parks 
are omitted, because towns lots may be 
sold where the park should be; boule- 
vards are not planned, because they 
would take up too much precious 
ground; lawns are neglected, because 
everybody is too busy making money to 
give attention to such things. The com- 
mercial side of the town is developed at 
the expense of the esthetic and the place 
acquires a reputation as a “rustler” 
rather than as a fine town in which to 
bring up a family. Thousands of such 
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communities, large and small, are await- 
ing the inspiration of the right man or 
the right woman to awaken the other 
side of the people’s aspirations and de- 
sires. 

It requires no vast wealth—a gift of 
$100 set all the young folks of a town of 
8,000 people planting out flowers. It 
does, however, mean a hearty good will 
and a disposition to sacrifice time and 
effort for the advantage of one’s fellows. 
This is not always an easy task. It ab- 
sorbs a good deal of the energy that may 
be used to advantage in one’s own busi- 
ness. There are meetings to attend, 
committees to form, duties to assume, 
and criticism to withstand, for some will 
see self-interest in it all, however much 
this feature may be eliminated. 

But in the end it pays. One little 
Western town hada few years ago a 
lawyer who loved literature. The place 
had been a cattlemen’s headquarters; it 
was a “bad” town in its early days; it 
had scarcely heard of Shelley or Lanier ; 
the book store dealt principally in paper 
bound novels of the lighter sort. He or- 
ganized a group of students, taking in 
the ministers, the principal teachers, the 
editors and such others as were promis- 
ing material. He opened his own home, 
he purchased books and pictures, he laid 
out a course of discussions and readings 
and mingled enough social life with it to 
keep up the interest. The influence of 
that group changed the outlook of the 
town; it brought an era of good litera- 
ture, the best literature; it resulted in a 
public library and the sale of real books 
at the corner book store. The lawyer 
was a good man for the town and all 
mourned when he went away. 

Probably better opportunity exists in 
the new, growing communities of the 
West for helpful personal effort than in 
older settled portions of the nation, but 
nowhere is there lacking a field for this 
sort of influence. 


& 
The Telephone Problem 
TuHE older telephone company failed to 
grasp the entire problem. They undertook 
to serve commercial interests alone, over- 


-looking the application of the telephone 


to, agriculture and home life. This is not 
to be wondered at, for there was their 
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chief profit, and so the smaller profits of . 
the country districts were neglected. 
But early in the nineties the fundamental 
patents expired and independent com- 
panies multiplied. These were largely 
expressive of the fact that the smaller 
towns and rural districts demanded the 
telephone quite as much as the greater 
centers of population. Competition spread 
all over the hand, but it also reached out 
into the country, where the Bell com- 
pany had neglected to plant itself. 
Prices not only fell, but, as material grew 
cheaper through competitive production, 
service became greatly improved. The 
present apparatus and service bear no 
sort of comparison with that which was 
afforded at a much higher cost in 1890. 

The first impulse in rural districts was 
to establish routes of a co-operative sort. 
Farmers hitched wires to trees and to 
hop poles, but the service was poor and 
very irregular. It needed an expert to 
gversee the instruments and keep the 
lines in order. Long distance service was 
soon demanded, and for this reason 
coalescence was quite as requisite as bet- 
ter supervision. The quéstion very soon 
became that of local companies or of 
municipal plants. The trouble with mu- 
nicipal plants has been to secure skilled 
electricians and operators. That such 
plants will come into vogue is highly 
probable and desirable, but for the pres- 
ent independent local companies are most 
economic and efficient. 

The only cities in the United States 
now retained by the monopoly are New 
York, New Orleans, Cincinnati and 
San Francisco, while the whole stretch 
of rural districts is practically out of 
their hands. New York City has been 
especially . handicapped by exorbitant 
rates. The smaller cities of the State 
are far better served and at prices 
incomparably more reasonable. Phila- 
delphia has independent business service 
at $80 and home service at $48. 
Buffalo pays for single calls 5 cents, 
New York 15 for the same service. 
Cleveland gets unlimited service for 
$72 per annum; Indianapolis gets un- 
limited and excellent service for $40 each 
’phone, and St. Louis pays $72. All the 
other larger cities of the United States 
are paying in the same ratio, with the 
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exception of those we have named. Of 
course, New York City is seriously 
handicapped in its business and social 
concerns by this state of affairs. Relief 
must be secured from some direction— 
whether by municipal action or by com- 
petition remains to be seen. 

To some extent the telegraph may be 
considered as separated from common 
everyday life, but telephone service is 
a necessity of existence. We can- 
not get on without it any more than we 
get on without water and light. The 
possible popular use of the telephone is 
unlimited. In Minneapolis and St. Paul 
before competition—that is, before 1898 
—service was rendered to 5,000 people at 
$120 a year; now at less than half that 
price, under a system of competition, 
over 25,000 people are served. The same 
story is told everywhere. In Los 
Angeles the home telephone company has 
18,000 ’phones, or one for every 8 men, 
women and children. The telephone 
mileage in Iowa increased last year 3% 
times over the previous year. When the 
Bell patents ran out there were 300,000 
telephones in the United States; to-day 
there are over 3,000,000. The story 
from the country is even more startling. 
Rural service is covering the whole land 
and keeping pace with free mail delivery. 
Indiana reports that 25,000 of its in- 
dependent ‘phones are in the houses of 
farmers—an interesting fact when we 
remember that before competition not a 
farmer in that State had a telephone in 
his house. The educative force of the 
ehange is fully equal to its economic ad- 


vantages. 
& 


“What do you do with your 
political prisoners?” asked Mr. 
Witte of the keeper of the 
Tombs in this city. “We have none,” 
was the reply. “ We have in Russia,” re- 
plied Witte, with not a change of expres- 
sion. It was his little joke, for he knew 
well enough, as he had previously asked 
a similar question of the Commissioner 
of Police, and had got the same answer, 
and he must have known long ago that 
they do not have political prisoners in 
England or America, imprisoned for their 
uttered opinions. That is a specialty of 


Witte 
Jokes 
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criminology prevalent in Russia, and the 
adoption of freer speech there would do 
more than anything else to create stable 
political conditions, and we imagine that 
Mr. Witte thinks so, too. So it was one 
of his little jokes that he asked last Sun- 
day at Mount Vernon if in this country 
special rank was given to the family of 
George Washington. He knew well 
enough, but it was only his way of re- 
calling to himself that in Russia princes 
indistinguishable and baronsinnumerable 
hold social precedence over himself, a 
mere plebeian, altho he is first statesman 
of the Empire, by merit of pure ability. 
He knows that the aristocratic system is 
bad, but he can only make a bit of veiled 
pleasantry over it. 


While there is so much talk 
about a sympathetic fellow- 
ship politically with Great 
Britain, there are the same old antago- 
nistic forces constantly breaking forth. 
One of these is seen in the organization 
of branches of the Anti-Anglo Alliance 
League, chiefly under the direction of 
men of Irish birth or near ancestry. 
They declare that the appointment of 
Robert Bacon as Assistant Secretary of 
State foreshadows the ratification of an 
arbitration treaty with Great Britain, like 
that which was defeated several years 
ago, referred back to the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee of the Senate last year 
and will come up again the coming win- 
ter. A call that has been issued asks at- 
tention to “the spirit of the Declaration 
of Independence [possibly meaning 
Washington’s Farewell Address] _ set- 
ting forth the dangers of entangling al- 
liances,” and they warn against “ all for- 
eign complications leading up to an in- 
vasion of this doctrine.” They are or- 
ganized to combat this treaty, which they 
declare to be against the Constitution 
as well as against the Declaration 
of Independence. While our citizens of 
Irish birth or origin are organizing to 
prevent the passage of a treaty of arbi- 
tration with Great Britain the rest of the 
world moves forward in the direction of 
peace. Brazil has signed a general treaty 
of arbitration with both of her powerful 
neighbors, Chile and Argentina. Only 
the United States fears to join in mak- 


Against 
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ing The Hague what she proposed it 
should become, the arbiter of the world. 
as 
A very serious 
matter is opened 
by the trial and 
condemnation in a Turkish court in 
Constantinople of an Armenian who is 
a naturalized American citizen. The 
civilized world does not recognize Turk- 
ish courts as competent to try their 
citizens guilty of an offense. They 
must be tried by a consular court of 
the country to which they belong. An 
American citizen, one Vartanian, was 
condemned and sentenced to death for 
murder, by the Turkish tribunal. The 
Turkish Government claimed that un- 
der its law he was still a Turkish sub- 
ject, as he had emigrated without per- 
mission. Thus both countries claimed 
him as citizen, the American by his own 
will and the Turkish against his will. 
This, we say, is a serious clash. So far 
as we can see our claim is the more 
just. Ifa country makes it difficult to 
renounce citizenship, and a man escapes 
to another country, he has the right to 
protection, even if he returns to his 
native land. This Vartanian may be a 
murderer for all we know, but he has 
the full rights of a citizen to American 
trial. A serious matter of doubt has 
sometimes been involved, which needs 
adjustment by treaty, whether a man 
who seeks American citizenship and 
then returns to live in Turkey does not 
after a time forfeit his American rights, 
but this is not such a case; and, for 
aught that is now reported, it would 
seem to be the duty of our Department 
of State to protect this man by as vig- 
orous measures as were taken in the 
case of Koszta against the Austrian 
Government in 1852. 
s&s 


A liberal spirit seemed to 
have entered the Vatican with 
Leo XIII. The scholarly and 
advanced clergy of the Church began to 
rejoice in its effulgence. Specially is this 
true of the liberal-minded American pre- 
lates and clergymen. A congenial spirit 
our countrymen fancied they had met in 
the Rev. Father David, O. S. P., whose 


American Citizenship 
in Turkey 


Changes in 
Rome 
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family name, Fleming, bespeaks his Irish 
birth. Living in Rome, he was ever at 
hand, always busy, and his aid was freely 
sought and given. When, however, Leo 
XIII slipped into the hands of the Jesuits, 
and Americanism was condemned, then, 
like the sheep after the shepherd, Father 
David followed. Thereafter he was as 
great a reactionary as Rome knew. Soon 
he got his reward—membership on the 
Biblical Commission and, if our memory 
be correct, also the office of secretary. 
Moreover, after the death of the General 
of the Franciscans, some years ago, he 
was locum tenens and a strong candidate 
for that dignity. He failed to win it, as 
also the Red Hat, which seemed at one 
time within sight. But now Pius X finds 
the Franciscan too liberal, gives him his 
congé, and sends him home to his 
native land. Whether on the banks of 
the Liffey, the Barrow, or the Lee, Fath- 
er David, like many of his countrymen 
at home and in America, will have time 
and chance enough to ruminate on the 
ebb and flow of Roman politics. If Da- 
vid is too liberal, what must be said of 
our clerical Solomons? Meanwhile we 
are concerned over the Biblical Commis- 
sion. 
as 

The two main causes which 
produce race migration are 
lack of food and oppression. 
A growing population finds that the land 
will not support them,and they must move 
elsewhere. Professor Panspelly shows 
in his report to the Carnegie Institution 
on his expedition to Turkestan how the 
gradual desiccation of the country during 
thousands of years has caused wave after 
wave of population to flow over the more 
fertile regions to the south and west. So 
the youth of central Europe and of Italy 
are now seeking homes where labor will 
better support life. But it is oppression 
that is driving the Jews out of Russia. 
We are not apt to think of this cause af- 
fecting the movements of people in this 
country, but the matter is brought to us 
by the report on conditions and duties 
presented to the important Afro-Ameri- 
can Council, which lately met in this city. 
It was the most representative body of 
the race ever held in this country, and it 
adopted a series of recommendations, 
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among which were the investigation of 
lynchings, the legal testing of laws meant 
to suppress suffrage, the securing of equal 
civil rights by a Constitutional amend- 
ment, the insistence on prison reform, and 
the encouragement of both individual 
and higher education. But we are in- 
terested in the further advice that there 
be “a healthy migration from terror- 
ridden sections of our land to States 
where law is respected and maintained.” 
To be sure, the fuller argument appended 
to this recommendation seems to take 
away its force, inasmuch as it was recog- 
nized that, apart from the larger free- 
dom of the North and West, the South 
affords vastly more favorable economic 
conditions for the negro, so that his fu- 
ture is more hopeful there if the racial 
prejudices and unjust legislation can be 
relieved. And this they expect. It is 
very pleasant to observe the optimistic 
expectation of a change in public opinion 
at this time, when many are inclined to 
think that everything is going wrong. 
And now is no time for division. in the 
ranks of the negroes themselves. Their 
best leaders, such as Bishop Walters, 
president of this hyphenated Council; T. 
Thomas Fortune, who wrote this re- 
port; Dr. Washington, and Professor Du 
Bois, all believe in higher as well as in- 
dustrial education, and all believe in 
claiming their political rights, and they 
ought not to break into separate camps. 


& 


The origin of the yellow fever in 
Pensacola, Fla., was undoubtedly from 
_ aman by the name of Judge Ham, who 
died August 6th. While some of the 
physicians admitted privately that the 
case might be yellow fever it was an- 
nounced that he died of hydrophobia, al- 
tho he had not been bitten by a dog or 
other animal later than eight years ago. 
Just at the proper time the other cases 
developed and in the immediate center, 
or focus, where Judge Ham was sick 
and died. But Pensacola has been more 
interested during the past four weeks in 
devising city laws to prevent the colored 
people from riding on certain seats in the 
street cars than they have been in clean- 
ing up the city or even looking after yel- 
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low fever cases. Montgomery, Ala., had 
one case of yellow fever and ac- 
knowledged the fact, isolated the case 
and the fever did not spread. 


5 


This is an apt description of the oli- 
garchy which controls the party machines 
in cities and States, as given by a well- 
informed observer : 

“First, saloon keepers, gamblers and others 
who engage in business that degrades; second, 
contractors, capitalists, bankers and others who 
can make money by getting franchises and 
other property of the community cheaper by 
bribery than by paying the community; third, 
politicians who are willing to seek and accept 
office with the aid and indorsement of the 
classes already mentioned.” 


Of the three the second class, the respect- 
able corrupters of the people, are the 
worst. The thugs of the first class are 
their ignorant agents ; the third class are 
their political go-betweens. 


a 


A case of noble self-sacrifice is told in 
the papers of last week. The “Savonna ” 
was wrecked in a storm on Lake Su- 
perior. The lifeboats, strange to say, 
would not hold all the crew—there were 
no passengers—and Captain McDonald, 
of North East, Pa.; the first mate, the 
second mate and the wheelsman re- 
mained on board to certain death, and 
sent off the crew, whom the captain felt 
it to be his duty first to save. That is 
the ethics of the captain’s office. He is 
the last to be saved in case of wreck. 


& 


We have nothing to boast of in the 
way we have treated our native Indian 
tribes, and the white race in South 
Africa, English and Dutch, treat their 
native tribes no better. At Cape Towna 
native is not allowed to step on the side- 
walk. We see that in the Transvaal what 
is called the “ Progressive ” Associations 
have urged the Government—and they 
are likely to succeed—to refuse to allow 
any native to purchase land in the coun- 
try which a few years ago was all their 
own. 

















Queer Mutuality 


Ir is generally understood that the 
cardinal principles of mutual co-opera- 
tion in a corporate capacity consist of: 
Representative self-government by the 
members; equitable distribution of all 
the burdens; and equitable distribution 
of all the benefits. These are funda- 
mental; and if for any reason either of 
them is modified—whether upon incli- 
nation of the whole membership; 
through subterfuge on the part of a 
small, but powerful, minority; or as 
the result of neglect by the large and 
indifferent majority—mutuality is de- 
stroyed, representative government is 
a form without substance, the burdens 
are fitted to the shoulders of the many 
and the benefits pass into the posses- 
sion of the few. Mutuality is almost 
susceptible, in practice, of being made 
to conform to the theory upon which 
the system is formulated. 

The system as applied to the conduct 
of the life insurance business is of an- 
cient origin, the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society of London being the most 
distinguished existing example. That 
institution is now in its one hundred 
and forty-fourth year, and while its ter- 
ritory is circumscribed and its opera- 
tions comparatively insignificant, the 
results to its members probably exceed 
those of any other corporation similarly 
engaged.- It is claimed that for every 
£1,000 for which the Society became 
liable on account of deaths during the 
nineteenth century it paid to policy 
holders £2,121. ‘To affirm that all the 
principles of mutuality were faithfully 
adhered to would be difficult for one 
not intimately acquainted with the So- 
ciety’s history, but it is perhaps no ex- 
aggeration to assert that they were 
substantially observed. 

The investigation into the methods 
of American life insurance companies 
by the committee of the New York 
Legislature, commencing last Wednes- 
day, has already revealed an astonish- 
ing condition of affairs. It appears 


that in so far as their governments are 
concerned, these companies are more 
completely “close corporations ” than 
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any of the stock companies. The tes- 
timony adduced shows that the Mutual 
Life, with at least 500,000 qualified 
voters, casts about 200 votes at its an- 
nual elections; the New York Life, 
with about 800,000, polls from 500 to 
2,500; the Mutual Benefit, with 175,- 
000, shows up with about 2,000, and 
the Connecticut Mutual, with some- 
thing like 40,000, can muster but forty 
or fifty at the ballot box. In each case 
the bulk of this vote is cast by employ- 
ees at the home offices, supplemented 
occasionally by a few proxies running 
to the principal officers, In short, the 
whole system is a farce. The manage- 
ments are perpetual; they renominate 
themselves for re-election, and do all 
the voting. 

What is the cause? The indiffer- 
ence of the policy holders. What the 
result? The perpetuation in power of 
men without regard to fitness or merit; 
the administration of vast sums of 
money in their own interests in such a 
way as to avoid any evil consequences 
resultant from the usual operations of 
the law; the indulgence in extravagant 
practices, greatly to the injury of the 
policy holders; the whole constituting 
a menace as well to the interests of 
society at large as to individual mem- 
bers of the companies. 

What is the remedy? The answer 
cannot be given off-hand. Perhaps 
there is none. One thing only is cer- 
tain, and that is that if the policy hold- 
ers will it, the so-called mutual com- 
panies can be made mutual in fact. 
This they can accomplish by voting at 
annual elections. In this connection 
we would recommend for investigation 
and study the systems of government 
in use by the secret societies and fra- 
ternal orders. 2 


THE WASHINGTON Lire INSURANCE 
Company, of which John Tatlock is 
President, reports an increase in income 
and surplus and a decrease in death 
claims, office expenses and agency ex- 
penses during the past six months. The 
net decrease in all expenditures has been 
$213,858.87. Under its new manage- 
ment the Washington Life Insurance 
Company is making a notable progress. 
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“Honest Graft”’ 


REVELATIONS regarding certain ques- 
tionable financial transactions that have 
grown into a system came out last week 
during the course of the Armstrong In- 
surance investigations now in progress. 
These, while by no means surprising to 
those on what has been called the “ in- 
side,” will surprise many who are “ out- 
siders.”” The term “ honest graft,” origi- 
nated by Plunkitt, of Tammany Hall, 
suggests itself in this connection. Graft 
in modern business has so grown into it 
that it seems almost impossible to do 
trading and merchandising without it. 
The politician has long known and prac- 
ticed graft as a part of his political busi- 
ness irrespective of ethical considera- 
tions, but the entrance of graft into com- 
mercial transactions and its growth and 
development long ago became a serious 
menace. Wherein “honest graft” dif- 
fers from graft that is dishonest is, how- 
ever, an exceedingly fine question in eth- 
ics that will be found very difficult of 
answer. The modern business code, it 
appears from the inquiries already made 
by the Armstrong Committee, sees no 
impropriety on the part of an officer, a 
director, or even an employee, making as 
much money out of his employing con- 
cern as he can, always provided he does 
not actually violate the penal code or, in 
other words, if his graft is “ honest 
graft.” The buyer for a department store 
may thus with perfect complacency accept 
valuable gifts from concerns of whom 
he buys goods for his department so 
long as he does not allow his judgment 
to be warped by the gratuities received 
and continues to follow the principles 
laid down by Adam Smith to buy in the 
cheapest market. Old-fashioned honesty 
was not called upon to consider the 
question of graft at all. The banker and 
the merchant conducted their business 
along varying lines, it is true, but with 
high ideals and kept as far away as pos- 
sible from even “ honest graft,” possibly 
on the theory that degeneracy into dis- 
honesty is always possible and because 
of the acknowledged difficulty of serving 
two masters it is best to avoid even the 
appearance of evil. si 
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Because of a protest on the part 
of the Simpson Crawford Company, 
which has been sustained by the Board 
of General Appraisers, the duty on paste 
jewelry has been reduced from 60 to 45 
per cent. 


....According to trustworthy an- 
nouncements made last week the Rus- 
sian Government, instead of canceling 
its orders for army clothing and other 
supplies calling for the use of low grade 
wool in their manufacture, as was ex- 
pected, has placed additional contracts 
with domestic woolen manufacturers. 


....lLhe Erie Railroad has placed or- 
ders for the construction of 5,500 steel 
freight cars. These cars will be equipped 
with automatic couplers, air brakes and 
other modern safety appliances. The 
cars now building for the Erie road, 
taken in connection with those under or- 
der by the Pennsylvania Railroad, when 
finished ought to go far toward prevent- 
ing a car famine. 

....The Armour Car Lines have filed 
with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion a denial. that the Commission has any 
jurisdiction over their refrigeration 
charges, and takes a position that is iden- 
tical with that of the Santa Fé Refrig- 
erator Dispatch—viz., that it is not a 
common carrier and is not the agent of a 
railroad. The Armour lines further 
deny unjust charges. 


.... The American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion will hold a convention in Washing- 
ton, D. C., beginning on October 9. In 
connection with this convention it is 
planned to transport 500 prominent 
Western financial men from Chicago to 
the City of Magnificent Distances on 
what will probably be the most elegantly 
appointed train of ten Pullman coaches — 
ever to leave the Windy City. The train 
will be known as the “ Bankers’ Special ” 
and it will go over the Big Four Rail- 
way, via Old Point Comfort, in time to 
reach Washington on the date of the 
convention’s opening. 


....Dividends announced: 
Amer. Car & Foundry Co., Preferred, 134 
per cent., payable October 2d. 
Manhattan y dew | Co., quarterly, 13 per 
cent., payable October 2d. 
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FIRES, SAYS ARCHIBALD. 


4| Chief of Fire Departmént Gives 
Warning to Citizens. 


** Now is the season to warn the householder 
against the danger of setting fife to his premises 


tacles or piled in a cellar while yet capable of 
igniting inflammable material,” said Fire Chief 

chibald Monday. Three alarms of fire had 
been sounded the night before, and the cause of 





y 
4 | the winter is over we will probably have 30 fires, 
at least, traceable to hot ashes.” —Cincinnati 
Times-Star, Oct. 25, 1904. 





“|HOT ASHES CAUSE MANY |: 


by cans of hot ashes carelessly dumped into recep- | has} 





The only safe can to have in 
your cellar for furnace ashes. 


Absolutely fire-proof—made of corrugated steel, 
close-fitting lid. Bottom of can is above the 
floor ; rests on rim only. 

The only “‘ good looking”’ ash or garbage can— 
galvanized inside and out. 


Witt’s Pail /or ashes, garbage and general house- 
hold use. Easy tocarry. Two sizes: 5 and 7 gal. 


Ask your dealer for ‘‘ Witt’s ’’ 


(“‘ witt’s Gan” Stamped in lid and bottom.) 

Three sizes: No. 1—15$4x25 in., No. 2—18x25 in., No. 8—2044x25 in 

If not on sale in your town, write us stating size and 
how many you want and tell us your dealer’s name. We 
will see that you are supplied either direct from us or 
through dealer. Our dealers tell us that while Witt’s Cans 
and Pails are sold on approval, not one has ever been re- 
turned by the purchaser. This is certainly a guarantee of 
satisfaction. ; 


The Witt Cornice Co., Dept. 3, Cincinnati, O. 
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As Supplied to Many High Schools 
throughout the Country. . 


YOUR MONEY % 
WORKING AT 


PER YEAR 
Always subject to your control if required for other pur- 
poses. Invested with 


Industrial Savings and Loan Co. 


which has been established 12 years, your savings will be in 
absolutely sate, conservative hands, free from speculation 
and earning for you 


5 Per Cent. Per Year 


forevery day in ourcare. Earnings remitted semi-annually 
by check or compounded. We have never paid less than 
5% per year on savings, distributing to holders of our 
certificates profits amounting to nearly three-qnarters of a 
million dollars, while materially adding to our surplus. 

Our business is conducted under 


New York Banking Department Supervision 


by whom it is examined each year. 





TELESCOPES 


For ASTRONOMICAL and TERRESTRIAL USE. 
From the smallest pocket size to the largest 
Equatorial. Catalogues on application. 

QUEEN & CO., 


59 Fifth Avenue, 3010 Chestnut Street, 
New York. Philadelphia. 





Let us show you how we can handle your savings ac- 
counts to better advantage than most other banking ‘nstitu- 
tions. WRITE TO-DAY. 


: Assets - = $1,750,000 
Surplus and Profits - $150,000 
INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS 
and LOAN CO. 
19 Times Bidg., Broadway, New York City. 
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TIFFANY & COMPANY, FIFTH AVENUE AND THIRTY-SEVENTH STREET, NEW YORK 


THE NEW HOME OF TIFFANY & COMPANY, JEWELERS. 





Art and commercialism go hand in 
hand in the new home of Tiffany & Co., 
which represents an outlay of $4,000,000 
in round figures. The present location is 
indicative of the persistent uptown trend 
of business. Messrs. McKim, Mead and 
White, the architects, in the Fifth Avenue 
building they have produced for Tiffany 
& Co. as a commercial palace, have found 
inspiration in the fagade of the Palazzo 
Grimani, now the Post Office, on the 
Grand Canal, in Venice. The style of the 
Tiffany building, so admirably indicated 
in the accompanying illustration, which 
is based upon a sketch by C. S. Chapman, 
is that of the second period of early 








Venetian architecture and constitutes an 
interesting type of the Italian Renais- 
sance. Marble predominates in the build- 
ing, but iron and terra cotta are also ex- 
tensively used. The structure is fire 
proof. The loss to Union Square in the 
removal of the Tiffany home to its pres- 
ent location is gain to the Thirty-seventh 
Street District of Fifth Avenue. Visitors 
are cordially welcomed at this new but 
exceedingly luxurious establishment, and 
shopping there must of necessity take on 
a holiday aspect. The relations of THE 
INDEPENDENT to Tiffany & Co. in a busi- 
ness way have been very close for more 
than fifty years. 
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STRONGER THAN MEAT 











T E L E PH % N E A Judge’s Opinion of Grape-Nuts. 


A gentleman who has acquired a judicial turn of 


THE HOME mind from experience on the bench out in the Sun- 
flower State, writes a carefully considered opinion 
Have you considered the advantage as to the value of Grape-Nuts as food. He says: 


of having a telephone in your home? ‘* For the past five years Grape-Nuts has been a 
Do you know that the guickest way prominent feature in our bill of fare. 


1s eon" —"2 yg “The crisp food with the delicious, nutty flavor has 
phone? . " become an indispensable necessity in my family’s 
everyday life. 

‘“* It has proved to be most healthful and beneficial, 
and has enabled us to practically abolish pastry and 
pies from our table, for the children prefer Grape- 
Nuts and do not crave rich and unwholesome food. 


** Grape-Nuts keeps us all in perfect physical con- 


Do you realize that the telephone 
will do your shopping, your marketing, 
that it will make or postpone appoint- 


ments, will run your errands, talk with 
your friends? 


Residence Telephone servicein Man- 


dition—as a preventive of disease it is beyond value 
hailan is available at « cost of only I have been particularly impressed by the beneficial 
$3.75 per month. ‘ 
effects of Grape Nuts when used by ladies who are 
Call any of below offices for full information. troubled with face blemishes, skin eruptions, etc. 
It clears up the complexion wonderfully. 
New York Telephone Co. “As to its nutritive qualities, my experience is 
15 Dey St. that one small dish of Grape-Nuts is superior to 
Contract Offices Telephone: a pound of meat for breakfast, which is an important 
9010 Cortlandt consideration for anyone. It satisfies the appetite 
> and strengthens the power of resisting fatigue, while 
9000 Morningside its use involves none of the disagreeable conse- 
9020 Melrose 


quences that sometimes follow a meat breakfast.’’ 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 








There’s a reason, 

















Disability Insurance Pays 


BENEFITS FOR BOTH ACCIDENT AND SICKNESS, 
Cost No Greater Than Ordinary Policy Sold by Other Companies. 


SPECIAL FEATURES 
Accumulations, Fixed Optional Indemnities, 
Surgeons’ Fees, Identification Certificate, 
None of the Usual Restrictions. ; 
3 
i 








All made possible by this Company’s original plan of insuring only 
business and professional men. 


70,000 Policies in Force. Over $5,000,000.00 Paid in Claims. 





The Preferred Accident Insurance Company, 


290-292 Broadway, New York. 


PuinEas C. LounsBury, Pres. KIMBALL C. ATwoop, Secy. 
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WALL PAPERS 


AND 


DECORATIONS. 


We are manufacturers of wall papers and 
make contracts for the entire alteration, 
decoration and furnishing of houses. 

A large staff of experienced men are 
constantly employed and sent to all parts of 
the country. 

Our representative will call at your 
request. 








FR. BECK & CO., 
281 Fifth Ave, - NEW YORK. 


Factories : 





7th Ave. and 29th St., N. Y., and Stamford, Conn. ! 



























The Soul ““Loop F vp 
The “Loop” which forms the basis of Wright’s 
Health Underwear is unique in health garments. It 
| isthe only method by which perfect ventilation and 

comfort can be combined, It forms =  “remenenes 
} for the “ fleece of comfort ” which has 


WRIGHT’S 


Health Underwear 


famous, Ask to see these garments at any store where 
underclothing is sold. The reasonable price of these 
garments brings > within the reach of all, 


n dressing for health sent 















SSE a hy 
valua en 8 ons. X- 
Suite tnd Rison’ “TG Maat 


WRIGHT’S =BALTH UNDERWEAR Go., 
75 Feenkiia Strect, New York. 























Bay State Franklin 


is very desirable. An open fire with its warmth and cheer 
offsets the chill of morning and evening. 
Grate is handsomely trimmed with black 


If your dealer hasn’t it, buy direct of us. 
BARSTOW STOVE CO., Providence, R. I. 
55 Portland Street, Beston, Mass. 


Write for Ilustrated Circular. 
Makers of Bay State Furnaces, Ranges and Stoves. 











The Largest and Best-Equipped 


HOUSEFURRIOHING WAREROOMIS 


BEST QUALITY GOODS ONLY. 


Everything necessary for Kitchen, Laundry, Dining 
Cut- 
lery, Cooking Utensils, Crockery, China and Glass, 
House-cleaning 


Room, Library, Pantry, Hall, Bath and Stable. 


Fire Sets, Andirons, and Fenders. 


Articles. 
Eddy Refrigerators 


Our Standard for a Quarter of a Century. 


Orders by mail receive prompt and careful attention. 
130 and 132 West 42d Street, and 
135 West Forty-first St., New York. 
Between Sixth Avenue and Broadway. 
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oa PHOTOPASTE <= 


JARS AND TUBES. 
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-JAYNE’S TONIC VERMIFUGE 





IS A HEALTH BRINGER. 
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St.Paul 
Minneapolis 


uluth 


There are four magnificent fast daily trains 
via the Chicago & North-Western Railway 
from Chicago to St. Paul and Minneapolis and 
two to Superior and Duluth, including the 
famous electric-lighted North-Western Limited 
to St. Paul and Minneapolis, and the electric- 
lighted Duluth-Superior Limited to the Head- 


























of-the-Lakes. 








Round-trip summer tourist tickets on sale 
a. 00 daily from > o at the rate of $16.00 
round trip to St. Pa 

and $20.00 round trip to Superior and 
Duluth, with correspondingly low 
rates from all points. 


All agents sell tickets via this line. 
W. B. KNISKERN, 
Trattio 





ul and Minneapolis, 













Briarcliff Manor, New York 


Briarcliff Lodge 


*Phone I. 


NOW OPEN 








Briarcliff Realty information at Home Office, 
Briarcliff Manor, or at New York Store, Windsor 
Arcade, Fifth Ave. and 46th St., by appointment. 

DAVID B. PLUMER, General Manager, 
Briarcliff Manor, N. Y. 


Dr SAACTHoMPSONS EYE WATER 
BINDERS: [i orervmvt willbe furnished by 
us at the rate of 35 cents each, postage included. 


The Independent, 
180 Fulton Street, New York. 




















The salt breath of the sea brings health. 





GALEN HALL 


HOTEL AND SANATORIUM. 
ALWAYS OPEN. ATLANTIC CITY. 


Our luxurious new brick building now complete, oan every con- 
venience and half an acre of Cyrene Bae klet. 
F. L. YOUNG, General Manager. 


Romeike’s “Berea 


will send all newspaper clippings which may appear 
about OU, your trends, oF any’ subject on which want 
so Se eee aouapegee and of 
importance in the United States Europe is searched. 
Fer a 60 for 100 notices. 


HENRY ROMBEIKE, Inc., 33 Union Square, N. Y. 
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“ The groves were God’s first temples” 




















SEPTEMBER 
IN THE 
ADIRONDACKS. 











No finer place in September can 
be found than the Adirondacks. 
The air is cool and bracing, the 
scenery beautiful, and they can be 
reached in a night from Boston, New 
York or Niagara Falls. All parts of 
the Adirondacks are reached by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES. 


A copy of No. 20 of the “ Four Track Series,”’ “ The 
Adirondacks and How to Reach Them,” wil be sent 
free on receipt of a 2-cent stamp by Geo: Dantels, 
General Passenger Agent, New York eutral R. R., 
Grand Central Station, New York, 


ST. DENIS 
HOTEL 


Broadway and Eleventh St. 
NEW YORK 




















EUROPEAN PLAN 


Table d’hote Breakfast and Dinner 
Rooms from $1.50 per day up 
Rooms with Bath from $3.50 per day up 


The Convenient Location, Tasteful Ap- 
pointment, Reasonable Charges, Courteous 
Attendance and Cuisine of Exceptional Ex- 
cellence are characteristic of this hotel, and 
have secured and retain for it a patronage 
of the highest order. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR & SON, Proprietors 






















ASTON SANITARIUM 


Schoo} clase: nervous sa@ teental ite received. 25 
Sep Aeeens in Middle- 
visit before 
State Hosptial viet before M.D., Pa. 





SARATOGA 
VICHY 


A NATURAL ALKALINE WATER 


Take a bottle with your dinner 
You will find it 


Sparkling, Delicious and Beneficial 





Saratoga Vichy Spring Co. 


Saratoga Springs, N.Y. 





Dr SAACTHoMPSONS EYE WATER 





DIVIDENDS 





INTERNATIONAL SILVER GOMPANY, 
MERIDEN, CONN. 


Angas 8 30, 1905. 
ta meeting of the pmey yay this Company, h to-day. a 
rere dividend og oon | 1) per cent, Fe! declared on t 
rred yen eek wa October 2, 190, to Stockholders of 
rd Se . Transfer books, will be closed Sep- 
tember 16, at 3 oP sth hs reopened October 8, at 10 A.M. Cheques 


will be mailed. 
GEORGE ROCKWELL, Secretary. 





MANHATTAN RAILWAY GOMPANY. 
Interborough Rapid Transit Company, Lessee. 


EIGHTY-SIXTH QUARTERLY DIVIDEND. 


My 13 Park Row, New York, September 11, 1905. 


The vs uarterly dividend of ONE AND THREE 
UARTERS PERC NT. on the capital stock of the Manhattan- 
Sues Com eo igs will be paid on and after Monday, October 2d 
olders of record at the closing of Ythe transfer 

i+: - ber 15th, at 3 o’clock, P. M. 
The t ranafer A will be reopened on Wednesday, September 


2th, at 10 o’clock, AM 
D. W. McWILLIAMS, Treasurer. 





AMERIGAN GAR AND FOUNDRY GOMPANY 
New York, Sept. 7th, 1905. 


PREFERRED CAPiT AL. STOCK 
VIDEND No. 


the cane of the Guarant, y Trust Company, of New York . 2B 
Nassau Street, New Yor 
close of business on Septemb r 12th, 1905. Transfer books will 
close Tuesday, September 12th, 1905, and reopen on Tuesday, 
aes ty ty I 

D. A. Bixby, “Secretary. 8. 8. DeLano, Treasurer. 





INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY, 


80 Broad Street, New York. 


80TH REGULAR QUARTERLY en ~ DIVIDEND. 
August 31, 1905. 
The Board of Directors has this day declared the regular 
ae) os dividend of ONE AND ONE-HALF PER NT. 
tay on .~ Preferred Capital Stock, payable September 
soe 1905, to Preferred Stockholders of record of September 
15th, 1905, “Checks will be ma 
Transfer books of the } a Stock will close on the 
15th day of September, 1905, and reopen YD Secret 30th, 
1905. gE. W. Secretary. 
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RLY REPORT OF THE 
. ansets PLAZA BANK 
at the close of business September 5th, 1905. 


RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts, less due from Directors. $3,252,000.61 
Overdrafts © ..ccccscocccccccccccccceccccccecs 888.57 
Due from approved reserve agents...... oe 561,312.44 
Real ~~ eres Dons Gnidectweseecbobooes ote wines 
a an BBs 0 oc 80 bs oc ccc ebocboscoccoes ° x 
POCHE occccccccccccsccvccesccccescecsocces 335, 098 
Taited States legal tender notes and notes of 
WE i vcccvccscccscdécecescescoes 121,980.00 
Cash items, viz.: 
Bills and checks for the next day’s exchanges. 350,403.56 
Other items carried as cash.........+.++++ 68,742.11 
DE os00 oss tegendeesKaates see cteusss $4,718,043.34 
LIABILITIES, 
Capital stock paid in, in cash.............+. $100,000.00 
Gates Se. .d. cchoescetsdekenseanmeanncenn 00,000.00 
Undivided pretts, less current expenses and 
GHEE Mic ccccscccccnccesscodcceeeéeences 168,730.70 
Due Gepeslters. ..ccccccscccvccccesccccccceve 3,465,555.92 
Due trust companies, banks, bankers and 
BOONE coc ccccetcessecsssedesdg ds Maeeecocce ,809.28 
Preferred deposits, viz.: Due savings banks.. 134,447.44 
Reserved for taxeS.......ccecceccecsessevece i 3,500. 0 
Total. .ccccccccccsccccccsescsoccesssscece $4,718, 043.34 


Stats or New York, County oF New youn. 88. 

W. McMASTER MILLS, President, and C. W. PARSON, 
Vice-President, of the Plaza Bank, a bank located and 
doing business at No. Fifth Avenue, in the City of 
New York, in said County, Re duly sworn, each for him- 
self, says that the foregoing port, with the schedule 
accompanying the same, is true and correct in all respects, 
to the best of his knowledge and belief, and they further 
say that the usual business of said bank has been trans- 
acted at the location required by the banking law (Chap. 
689, Laws of 1892, as amended), and not elsewhere, and 
that the . above Report is made in compliance with an 
official notice received from the Superintendent of Banks, 
designating the 5th wy F of September, 1905, as the day on 
which such Report all be made, and BE, M. Clarke, 
Cashier, is absent and cannot join this ria 

W. McMASTER MI President. 
Cc. W. PARSON, Vice-President. 

Severally subscribed and sworn to by both deponents the 
8th day of September, —_ aoe me. 

- COOS, Notary Public, 

(Seal of Notary.) 


New York County. 
UARTERLY REPORT OF THE 
WALLABOUT BANK 
at the close of business on the 5th day of September, 1905. 





RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts, less due from Directors. $695,000.08 
Liability of Directors as makers............ . 350.00 
eg ee EE ee ET 125.5: 
Due from approved reserve agents.......... 154,129.98 
DOMES cc ccc ccctoesesesosese cbeoseesetecntoss 188,630.00 
SER cccccht cots rbacesdbectesstethsisssebet 96,731.84 
United States legal tender notes and notes of 
Cr ee he ai ie 37,000.00 
Cash items, viz.: 
Bills and checks for the next day’s exchanges. 55,498.83 
Other items carried as cash.............-. 27,614.07 
Assets not included under any of the above 
heads,, viz.: Furniture and fixtures....... 16,000.00 
DG 26k Vodeenduscdrdsntecosetboctoetes _ $1,315,080.82 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in, in cash............... $100,000.00 
Sti nn sense enh sa aenietitieananeen 50,000. 
Undivided profits, less current expenses and 
ee, A eS a eee 51,405.80 
WG GI 0 000kcidlndeats atecdabioccs 1,102,097.74 
Due trust companies, banks, bankers and 
CON nc cds dered dandeknesecebantdéehdesess 1,570.78 
Due Treasurer State of New York........... 10,000.00 
Amount due not included under any of the 
above heads, viz.: Unpaid dividends....... 6.00 
a Ce COED $1,315,080.32 


York, County or Kine 
M. ENGLIS, President, and JOHN T. WIL- 
LIAMS, Cashier, of the ‘Wallabout "Bank, a bank located 
and doing business at Nos. 416 and 418 Myrtle Avenue, in 
the Borough of Brooklyn, in Kings County, being duly 
sworn, each for himself, says that the foregoing report, 
with the schedule accompanying the same, is true and cor- 
rect in all respects to the best of his knowledge and be- 
lief, and they further = | that the usual business of said 
bank has been er at the location required by the 
banking law (Ch , Laws of 1 as amended), and 
not elsewhere; and that the above popert is made in com- 
pliance with an official notice received from the Superin- 
tendent of Banks, designating the 5th day of September, 
1905, as the day on bay such report shall be made. 

(Signed.) ARLES M. ENGLIS, President. 

SOHN T, WILLIAMS, Cashier. 

Severally subscribed and sworn to by both deponents the 
9th day of Soptegeets or ae before me. 

(Signed.) THOS. . CONNOLLY, Notary Public, 

Kings Co., N. Y. 


STaTE or New 
CHARLES 








EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 

NEW YORK COUNTY NATIONAL BANK, 
at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of 
business August 25th, i= 











Loans and discounts. ..........sseseeeeeeees - $3,000, 208-6 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured.......... 845.31 
United States bonds to secure circulation. . 50,000.00 
Bonds, securities, etC.........s.eeeeeeeeeees 2,787, ‘916.11 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures........ 65,000.00 
Other real estate owned..........-.--+esee0ss 117: 753.98 
Due from National bands (not reserve agents). 18, 611.17 
Checks and other cash items........... ovome *875.69 
Exchanges for Clearing House............+. 194,663.88 
Notes of other National banks.............. 35,000.00 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents. . 9,459.26 
Lawful money reserve n bank » vis.: 
BOER cc cccccccccccescccesesccocseccecs ++. 1,251,643.25 
Legal tender motes. .......cssecescccesceees 137,688.00 
Redemption fund with United States Treasurer 
(& per cent, of circulation).............++- 2,500.00 
I « 666.0006 0:0000000500000000009000088 $6,915,243.11 
LIABILITIES. 
Gaotat wtoek path IMicccccccccveccccccccece $200,000.00 
oe SDE. cp chodevdcsdppbostebecesicreaes 40,000.00 
Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes — 683,493.66 
National bank notes outstanding......... 50,000.00 
Due to State banks and bankers........ 10,000.00 
Due to trust companies and canings bank 453,188.23 
Dividends unpaid.............+-e+-0+> wee 1,500.00 
Individual de ts ae to check 4,540, 780.55 
Demand certificates of deposit..... 677,819.65 
Certified cheeks. CE ETS SOR o* 50,276.25 
Cashier’s checks re nampa | ERA NS 8,184.77 
Bills payable, including certificates of deposit 
for money borrowed.........e.eeseeeesees 200,000.00 
Piedcite dab Bed dias ob00¢0b0kicb beneies $6,915,243.11 


Total 
Strate oF New Yorx, County or New YOorK, 88.: 

I, FREDERICK FOWLER, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the oe statement is true 
to the best of my een | at 

ED’ K SOWLER, Cashier. 
Correct—Attest: carps STRAUS, 
BART J. PARK, Directors, 
WILLA M H. JENNISON, 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 30th day of 

August, 1905. CHARLES S. WANDLING. 
Notary Public. 


A Legitimate Investment. 


oe (qeneuey stock of the Palmer Mountain Tunnel & 
‘ower 
The properties owned by this company comprise over 
1200 acres ba ae which o— has noon spent in de- 
a ar nae work. Magnificent t water powe 
he first unit of our 3000 H. P. electrical plant now being 
installed. For Prospectus and references address 


F. G. BURNHAM, Holyoke, Mass. 


After SO Years 


Send for our New Mi issued after 30 years. 

Our splendid system has developed out of this vast ex- 
perience. Our first mortgages nd ther homes in Eastern Kan- 
sas will net you six per cent an — is no better security 
on earth. Responsible agents wanted 

Write to-day for the New Message. 


PERKINS & COMPARY, Lawrence, Kansas. 


FOR SALE. 


In the beautiful hill country of 


NORTHEASTERN CONNECTICUT, 
in the town of WOODSTOCK, - 


a pL py om 8 place consisting of house, stable, and eight 
a third acres of land. Large shade trees and en, 

with view of Woodstock Lake. One mile from W k 
Academy, Woodstock golf links and Roseland Park, and 
four miles from Pomfret School. Four miles from Putnam, 
the railroad station, which is on the direct line between New 
York and Boston. being four hours from New York and an 
hour and a half from m. The house consists of four- 
teen rooms, three bathrooms, modern plumbing through- 
out, open fire-places, furnace and large piazzas. Abundant 
supply of spring and lake water. Stable for six horses and 
room for coachman. Beautiful walks and drives in the 


,000. 
Address CLARENCE W. BOWEN, Woodstock, Conn 
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An Audit by our Company is al- 
ways a means of Protection against 
Faulty Book-Keeping. Our Reports 
are often intended, however, for the 
use of those who need accurate In- 
formation about the Condition or 
Earnings of a Business which is for 
Sale. In connection with these Ex- 
aminations for Financial Purposes, 
we also make Engineering Apprais- 
als, if desired. 

Simple and Money-Saving Sys- 
tems of Calculating Costs, and other 
Book-Keeping Economics, are intro- 
duced in Business Houses of all kinds. 

The services rendered clients are 
absolutely confidential. 


THE AUDIT COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK, 
43 Cedar Street. 


CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA, 
New York Life Building. Arcade Building. 





ORGANIZED 1856 


The National Park Bank of New York 


Capital and Surplus, $10,000,000 


RICHARD DELAFIELD, Pres't; STUYVESANT FISH, Vice- 
Pres’t; GILBERT G. THORNE, Vice-Pres’t; JOHN C. McKEON, 





ice-Pres’t C. VAN CLEAF, Vice-Pres’t ; EDWARDS 
ALDWIN, Cashier; WILLIAM O. JONES, Ass’t Cashier; 1 
ERICK 9. FOXCROFT, Ase’t Cashier, With M A. MAIN, Ass’t 


h T. olan Stuyvesant Tie 8. 
ner rd 0, cayvenant oukatit n Potts, 


eld, Francis 4 y- leton, John 
Jacob Astor, George Frederick Vietor, Cornelius Van lerbiit, Isaac 
Guggenheim, John, E. Borne, Lewis Cass Ledyard, Gilbert G. 
Thorne, John C. McKeon. 


1875 


The MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company of 


MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT. 
Assets over $7,000,000. 


Debentures and First Mortgage. 
Loans upon Real Estate. 


34 YEARS S75 cesroanrs 
Iowa Farm Loan Mortgages 


List of Mortgages issued monthly. Will mail to any address 


ELLSWORTH & FORe, 
en | Hancock Bldg., Boston. Chamber 
ay Falls, oo 





30th YEAR 





Home Established 1871. 











THE AUDIT COMPANY 
OF ILLINOIS 


MARQUETTE BLDG., CHICAGO 


Public Accountants and Auditors 


OFFICERS 
L. A. WALTON, President 
F. W. LITTLE, Vice-President 
O. D. ORGAN, Secretary and Treasurer 
C. W. KNISELY, Manager 


DIRECTORS 
A. G. Becker, A. G. Becker & Co., Chicago. 
F. W. Lrrtie, Vice-President Peoria Gas & Electric Co., 


Peoria. 
Q@. A. Ryruer, Cashier National Live Stock Bank, Chicago. 


J. R. Watsu, President Chicago National Bank, Chicago. 
L. A. Watton, Vice-President The Equitable Trust Co., 
Chicago. 








INSURANCE 
MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Gompany 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Vice-President. 


Jan. = « 071,207.58 
ae Ss *Sa7 70,07 4.04 
Surplus, « = os ) *3°'500023.03 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy holder. 
New York Orricz, Empire Bldg., 71 Broadway. 


GEO. J. WIGHT, 
Manager of Agents for Southern New York. 


It has been well said that in the midst 
of life we are in death. To offset this in 
so far as possible life insurance companies 
have been instituted, and a man who takes 
out a policy in The Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, and pays a moderate 
premium, can rest content in thinking that 
in case of death there will be a financial 
compensation available that is equal in 
amount to the face of his policy. Life 
insurance is an anchor to windward that 
is full of significance to widows and 
orphans. The time to get a policy is 
right now ! ! 

























ors 
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Washington Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Of New York 


Assets, $17,500,000 


JOHN TATLOCK, President. 








Provident Savings Life 


E. W. SCOTT, President. 
346 Broadway, New York. 


A Life Insurance Company especially adapted 
for permanent and temporary usefulness to active 
business men. /ermanent, giving a large amount 
of indemnity for the family; ¢emporary, guaran- 
teeing at low cost against loss by death while 
engaged in speculative operations. It specially 
provides for practical wants. 


State Mutual 


Life Assurance Company 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 

A. G. BULLOCK, President. 
January Ist, 1905. 





ASSETS, $25,457,929.45 
LIABILITIES, 22,905,552.00 

iodieceenaninstinnmiatmmnamiiall 
SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard) $2,552,377.45 


Cash surrender values stated in e' policy, and guaran- 
teed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law, 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 220 Broadway. 
C. W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents. 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, - Boston, Mass. 
iccitide 72%, 2 SERRATE TE 
83,686, 126.25 


All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 

CASH Cieetpations pest upon all polictes. 

very policy has lorsed thereon the cash surrender and paid 
u —— values to which the insured is entitled by the Massa- 


use! tatute. 
Pam and values for sent op lication to 
the iphiets, reer. any age app: 











Bout « Stevens, Prest. Alfred D, Foster, Vice-Prest. 
D.F. Appel, Secretary. Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y. 





The Lawyers’ Title 


Insurance Company 
OF NEW YORK. 
37 Liberty St., Manhattan. 38 Court St., Brooklyn. 


Examines and insures titles. Makes searches. 
Lends money on bond and mortgage. Sells 
real estate mortgages. Furnishes surveys and 
engineering data. Makes appraisements of real 
estate. Furnishes bills for taxes, assesements 
and water rates. 


Capital and Surplus, $3,000,000 


OFFICERS 
EDWIN W. COGGESHALL, President and General Manager. 


Vice-President, 2nd Vice-President, 3rd Vice-President, 
DAVID B.OGDEN. JOHN T.LOCKMAN, LOUIS V. BRIGHT. 
Secretary, Assistant Secretary, 
LOUIS V. BRIGHT. H. E. JACKSON. 
Treasurer, Assistant General Manager 
SAMUEL GREEN. 














WM. P. DIXON. 
DIRECTORS 
ED W. COGGESHALL JAMES H. H 
DAVID &. OGDEN Wittial Ba! cINTYRE 
THOMAS D. JORDAN 

TU J BO 
WILLIAM P. DIXON F C DE P. FOSTER 
JULIAN D. F KD 
HENRY MORGENTHAU JOHN ARBUCKLE 
J. FRED KERM JOHN 
J: HARSEN Ra ADES us HENRY E. BOWLAND 
JAMES M. UM U18 V. BRI CHT wae 








Ltlantic Mutual 
‘Insurance Company 


Atiaxtic Burmpine, 
49 AND 51 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
Organized in 1842 


IN8URE8 AGAINST MARINE AND INLAND TRANS8- 
PORTATION RISK AND WILL I88UE POLICIES 
MAKING LO88 PAYABLE IN ENGLAND. 


Assets Over Ten Million Dollars 
for the Security of its Policies. 











The profits of the Company revert to the assured 
and are divided annually upon the »remiums ter- 
minated during the year, thereby reducing the cost 
of insurance. 

For such dividends, certificates are issued bear- 
ing interest until ordered to be redeemed, in ao- 
cordance with the Charter. 


ANTON A. RAVEN, President. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, Vice-Pres’t. 
THEO, P. JOHNSON, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
JAS. L. LI INGSTON, 3rd Vice-Pres’t. 


G.STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Secretary. 





THE INDEPENDENT 
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